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JOSEPH KELLOGG’S OBSERVATIONS ON SENEX’S 
MAP OF NORTH AMERICA (1710)! 


By Raymonp Purneas STEARNS 


The first Englishman so far as is known to travel through the 
Great Lakes and into the Illinois Country was Joseph Kellogg, a 
New England lad who, in 1710, at the age of nineteen years, ac- 
companied ‘‘Six French Men from Canada’’ on ‘‘a Trading 
Vovage’’ to the Mississippi. Son of Martin and Sarah Dickenson 
‘Lane] Kellogg, Joseph Kellogg was born November 8, 1691, at 
Hadley, Massachusetts.? His grandfather, after whom he was 
named, had migrated to New England about 1650 from Great 
Leighs, Essex, England. After eleven years almost equally di- 
vided between Farmington, Connecticut, and Boston, Joseph 
Kellogg, the elder, became a proprietor of Hadley and the town’s 
ferryman. Thereafter the Kelloggs were a frontier family. Jo- 
seph, the elder, fought in King Philip’s War and, though the 
family must have realized, as the Reverend John Williams 
said, ‘‘It was a dangerous thing to be set in the Front of New 
England’s Sins,’’* Martin Kellogg and his family moved to 
Deerfield within a year or two after Joseph the younger was 
born. 

Joseph Kellogg’s youth was filled with danger and excitement 
enough to satiate the most avid boy. Deerfield in the 1690’s was, 
in the words of a contemporary, Major John Pynchon, ‘‘contin- 
ually pecked at’’ by the French and their Indian allies,‘ and at 
the end of February, 1704, a party of French and Indians sacked 
the town, killed many inhabitants, and carried into cold Cana- 
dian captivity many Deerfield townsmen, including young Joseph 

‘Much of the material for this paper was collected while the author was fellow 
of the Social Science Research Council for 1934-35. 

2 Genealogical information relating to the Kelloggs is derived mostly from Tim- 
othy Hopkins, The Kelloggs in the Old World and the New (San Francisco, 1903), 
25, 35-38, 59-63. The author is indebted to Louise Phelps Kellogg of the State His 
torical Society of Wisconsin for notes on this book and for helpful suggestions respect- 
ing Joseph Kellogg’s travels. See also Justin P. Kellogg, A Supplement to Notes on 
Joseph Kellogg. . .. (Geneva, Switzerland, 1899), passim. 


3 New England Historical and Genealogical Register (Boston, 1847-), VII (1854), 
174-76. 

+Sylvester Judd, History of Hadley. . . (Springfield, Mass., 1905), 258. Judd 
states (p. 332 n.), indicating no source, that Kellogg ‘‘had seen the Mississippi.’’ 


345 
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Kellogg, his father, his half-brother, Martin Junior, and his two 
sisters, Joanna and Rebecca. While he grew from a boy of 
twelve years to a young man of twenty-two, Joseph Kellogg was 
a captive, first of the Mohawk Indians at Caughnawaga Mission 
and later of the French.° 

As a prisoner, young Kellogg learned the Mohawk language 
and gained such a reputation for linguistic accomplishments that 
the French took him in charge, used him as an interpreter and, 
in this capacity, permitted him to accompany trading expedi- 
tions. The extent to which Kellogg travelled with traders is not 
recorded ; it appears likely that he journeyed more than once to 
the Great Lakes region, that his longest expedition was that of 
1710° when he accompanied six Frenchmen with ‘‘two Cannoos 
made of Birch Bark’’ over the usual route from Montreal to the 
lakes, from ‘‘Chigaquea’’ near the ‘‘South west end’’ of Lake 
Michigan overland ‘‘to a branch of the River Llinois,’’ thence to 
the Mississippi and as far south as the mouth of the Ohio. Ex- 
cept for the Englishman’s presence and the subsequent account 
of his observations, there was nothing remarkable about this 
trading expedition, it being one of many French attempts at the 


time to extend trade among the western Indians and to pre- 
serve from English encroachment or envelopment by double 
thrusts westward from New York and southward from Hudson 
Bay control of the fruitful fur trade of the lakes region.’ Kellogg 
returned to Canada and was released from captivity in 1714. 
For several years he lived with his father’s family which had 
moved to Suffield, Massachusetts; he married the local parson’s 


5 Joseph Kellogg’s mother escaped with her life, but her youngest child, Jonathan 
(born 1698), was killed in the Deerfield raid. Martin Kellogg, Joseph’s father, was 
permitted to return to Massachusetts about 1706. Martin Jr. eseaped his captors in 
May, 1705, was recaptured in 1708, later freed, and, in 1714, helped to effect Joseph's 
release. The Kellogg sisters ‘‘went native’’: Joanna, nine years old when captured, 
later married an Indian chief and returned only in old age to visit Martin Jr. in 
Massachusetts. Rebecca (born 1695) lived with Indians until 1728 when Joseph, 
‘*with much persuasion,’’ brought her with an Indian man and boy with whom she 
lived to Massachusetts. In 1744 she married Benjamin Ashley, teacher in the Stock 
bridge school, where she acted as interpreter. See Hopkins, The Kelloggs, passim. 

6 Kellogg asserts merely that the expedition was made in 1710. The party wintered 
at Michillimackinae and continued the journey in the following spring. It appears 
impossible to determine whether the year was 1709-10 or 1710-11. 

7E. B. O'Callaghan (ed.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of 
New York (Albany, 1856-87), V, =86-87; IX, 852-53. 
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daughter in 1720,* was captain of a militia company raised to 
protect the frontier towns of the Connecticut Valley and, when 
Fort Dummer was established in 1723, became interpreter and 
lieutenant of the forces there. In the next thirty years he served 
as one of Massachusetts’ most valuable negotiators with Indians, 
was appointed (December 26, 1740) ‘‘an establisht interpreter 
for this Provinee,’’*® attended the Albany Conference of 1754, 
and died two years later in Schenectady while accompanying 
Governor William Shirley on his campaign in New York. 
Sometime before his marriage in 1720, Joseph Kellogg made 
the acquaintance of Paul Dudley. Kellogg was then captain of 
the loeal frontier militia and Dudley recently (1718) had been 
appointed judge of the superior court of the colony. Perhaps it 
was the latter’s court business that led him to the Connecticut 
Valley and to Kellogg; perhaps they encountered in connection 
with problems of colonial defense or of Indian relations — for 
Dudley had a wide range of public affairs; or possibly they were 
brought together by mutual friends in the Bay Colony. Howso- 
ever they met, Dudley found Kellogg’s accounts of his travels 
in the West both interesting and valuable, and it is to Dudley 


that posterity is indebted for a record of Kellogg’s expedition 
to the Mississippi. 

Paul Dudley, son of Governor Joseph and Rebecea [Tyng] 
Dudley, was born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1675.°° He was 
graduated from Harvard College (A.B., 1690; A.M., 1693), 
studied law in Boston, and in 1697 entered the Middle Temple, 
London. For five years he was in England, during which time he 


* Rachel, daughter of the Reverend Ebenezer Derotim, of Suffield. They were mar- 
ried March 10, 1720. 

*See ‘‘The Belcher Papers,’’ in Massachusetts Historical Society Collections 

soston, 1792-), Series 6, VII (1894), 528. See also ibid., Series 1, X (1809), 143, 
149; Series 3, V (1836), 5-74; Series 6, VI (1893), 191-93, 466, 484-85; 489; VII 
(1894), 480 ff.; Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings (Boston, 1791-), Series 
2, VI (1891), 359-81; George Temple and Josiah H. Sheldon, History of Northfield 

. (Albany, 1875), passim.; O’Callaghan, N. ¥. Col. Does., V, 655-57 and O’Ca!l 
laghan, Documentary History of the State of New York (Albany, 1849-51), IIT, 629; 
New Eng. Hist. Gen. Register, LVIII (1904), 379-80; James Savage, A Genealogical 
Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England (Boston, 1860-62), III, 5. 

10 Dumas Malone (ed.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1924-36), 
V, 483-84. Other materials about Dudley appear in Dean Dudley, History of the 
Dudley Family . . . (Wakefield, Mass., 1886-1901), I, 521-26; C. K. Shipton, Bio 
graphical Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard College . . . 1690-1700 
(Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 1V. Cambridge, 1933), 42-54. 
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made the acquaintance of several learned and some famous men, 
such as Sir Hans Sloane, John Chamberlayne, Dr. James Jurin, 
and other students of the new ‘‘experimental science’’ who were 
members of the Royal Society of London. Perhaps it was by 
these men that Dudley’s interest in natural history was aroused. 
He was called to the bar in 1700 and two years later returned to 
Massachusetts with the Queen’s commission as attorney genera] 
of the colony. The remainder of his life was devoted very largely 
to public affairs. Intelligent political maneuvering, public-spir- 
ited activity, integrity, and uncommon ability carried him safely 
through severe partisan strife, and led to his appointment as 
chief justice of Massachusetts in 1745, a position he retained 
until his death six years later. 

After he was established judge of the superior court in 1718, 
Dudley renewed his communications with his former acquaint- 
ances in London, expressed his interest in scientific matters, and 
began sending observations on natural phenomena to his London 
friends. In 1719, he sent to John Chamberlayne ‘‘An Account of 
the Method of making Sugar from the Juice of the Maple Tree in 
New England’’ which Chamberlayne read before the Royal So- 
ciety at its meeting of October 29, 1719," and which was pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions."* Subsequent communi- 
cations from Dudley to his London correspondents appeared in 
a steady stream,** and on November 2, 1721, Dudley was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society upon the previous motion of Sir 
Hans Sloane. 

The Royal Society usually kept its overseas correspondents 
fully informed of its experiments and projects. The society had 
always taken an active interest in geographical explorations and 
discoveries,* both as adjuncts to natural history and as means 

11 Journal-Book of the Royal Society (MS. in the Royal Society Library, London, 
XII, 363-64. This and other citations to MSS. in the Royal Society Library are 
made with the kind permission of the secretaries of the society. 

12 Philosophical Transactions (London, 1665-), XXXI (1720-21), no. 364, pp. 27-25 

13 Dudley’s published papers on scientific affairs are listed in Dean Dudley, The 
Dudley Genealogies and Family Records (Boston, 1848), 73-74. 

14 The minutes of the Royal Society frequently disclose an interest in exploration 
and discovery. Dr. Daniel Coxe was particularly alert in these matters and two of his 
communications to the society are of uncommon interest. On July 11, 1678, the 
Journal-Book records (VI, 117) that ‘‘Dr. Dan. Cox Related that Bacon (who at his 


first going into America had been very curious in making observations on Animals as 
well as Plants) had given him a description of certaine Animalls that were found in 
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of extending trade, for many fellows of the society were fully 
as interested in trade and empire as in the new science and the 
society long served as an altar at which mercantilistic enter- 
prise and ‘‘experimental philosophy’’ were wedded in a man- 
ner suggestive of the laboratories of present day ‘‘big business.”’ 
At the time of Dudley’s election, one of the society’s interests 
was the revision and publication of a series of maps prepared 
by John Senex, a London engraver, cartographer, and booksel- 
ler who later (1728) became a member of the society. In 1710 — 
the year in which Kellogg had gone to the Mississippi Valley — 
Senex had published in London a map of ‘‘North America Cor- 
rected from the Observations Communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety at London, and The Royal Academy at Paris.’’** In 1715, 
he set forth ‘‘A Map of Louisiana and of the River Mississippi,”’ 
and four years later ‘‘A New Map of the English Empire in 
America.’’ These, with other maps of the new world, were re- 
vised and included in Senex’s A New General Atlas ... of The 
World... The Maps, which are all Engraven or Revised by Mr. 
Senex, are laid down according to the Observations communicat- 
ed to the English Royal Society, The French Academy of Scei- 
ences, and those made by the latest Travellers.’’ 

One of the ‘‘latest Travellers’? whose communications reached 
Senex by way of the Royal Society was Joseph Kellogg. Paul 
Dudley, in his conversations with Kellogg, showed him a copy of 
Senex’s map of North America published in 1710. Kellogg view- 
a mighty large plaine or Champion Countrey lying between Hudsons Bay & Calefornia 
in vast great numbers or heards. These [sic] at the time of the year did shed 
their Wool or Coat weh was an exceeding fine furr or Wool, and the wind blowing 
gathered it together in great heaps or Cocks. These Mr. Henshaw [Thomas Henshaw, 
F. R. S.] Supposed might be a Sort of Indian Goats called by the Spaniards Vae- 
cuneos or Quereanadoes, these were used in Potosi Described in De Laet. He further 
added that he [Coxe] was so confident there was no Northwest passage that he Said 
he could demonstrate that Hudson bay and the South Sea were 1000. miles distant.’’ 
Years later (January 12, 1686/7) Coxe again appeared (ibid., VIII, 121) and ‘‘pro 
duced severall Mapps and discourses concerning the great Lakes that are in North 
America; weh he affirmed some Englishman had surveyed, and found to be a great 
Mediterranean sea of above 5000 miles round, and that there was a great probability 
that the Sasquehannough River comes out of this Lake, and that Delaware River 
comes within 5 or 6 miles of another River that certainly falls into the Lake: upon 
which Dr Cox proposed that an advantageous settlement for the beaver-trade might 
be made on these Lakes. The Dr. promised also to givé an account of the History 
of this Discovery.’’ Unfortunately, if Dr. Coxe gave his ‘‘account of the History of 
this Diseovery,’’ it has not been found. 


15 British Museum, Maps 148.e.3. 
16 London, 1721 (B. M., Maps 44.f.7). 
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ed it with the eye of one who has first hand information and 
offered corrections which Dudley conceived to be worthy of the 
Royal Society’s attention. Accordingly, with the map spread 
before them, Kellogg dictated to Dudley an account of his ex. 
pedition to the Illinois Country which Dudley wrote and com 
municated (Mareh 15, 1720/21) to John Chamberlayne in Lon. 
don as ‘‘A Short Account of a Trading Voyage performed by 
Joseph Kellug an English Man of New England in Company 
with Six French Men from Canada to Missasippi in the year 
1710 in two Cannoos made of Birch Bark, with some general 
remarks made by the Said Kellug.’’ Chamberlayne showed the 
manuscript to Sir Hans Sloane who, on May 11, 1721, read it with 
Dudley’s letter of explanation, to the Royal Society.” 
‘“‘The Journal of Mr. Kellug’s Trading Voyage from Canada 
to Missasipi,’’ said Dudley in his letter to Chamberlayne, 
is what I took from his own mouth and then digested into the method 
you see, and tho’ he be not a man of Letters, yet has so much probity 
and ingenuity that you may depend upon the truth of what he says. | 
have sometimes thought it might not be improper to communicate his 
corrections and observations to Mr. [Anthony] Hammond sometime 
of the Navy to whome Mr Senexe’s Map of North-America is dedi- 
eated or to Mr. |Edmond] Halley of the Royal Society to whom that 
of South America is addressed and who indeed corrected it. But it is 
yours and I leave it wholly to your disposall. If you should send it 
to either of those Gentlemen I must pray you to do me the Honour of 


mentioning my name with Respect to them; without doubt Mr. Senex 
will be thankfull of a sight of it... ."* 


How greatly Kellogg’s account affected Master Senex’s sub- 
sequent map manuacture it is impossible to determine, but the 
Royal Society read it with interest, carefully entered in the min- 
utes of the meeting an analysis of Kellogg’s corrections to 
Senex’s map of North America, and, after the society had or- 
dered its secretary to extend thanks to Dudley, Sir Hans Sloane 
‘‘proposed Mr. Dudley for [a] Member.’’’® Unlike Dudley’s 
other scientific communications to the Royal Society, the ac- 
count of Kellogg’s expedition was not published in the Philo- 

17 Journal-Book, XIIT, 93-94. 

18 Dated ‘‘ Boston, New England, 15th March, 1720’’ (1720/21). See Guard-Book 
(MS. in Royal Society Library), D-1, no. 73, Chamberlayne endorsed the letter as 
having been received May 1, 1721. 

19 Journal-Book, XIII, 94. Dudley’s candidacy was, according to Royal Society 
practice, referred to the council and he was elected in the following November. 
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sophical Transactions, possibly because it was thought inexpedi- 
ent to make public Kellogg’s information when tension was grow 
ing between France and England in the new world. The manu 

script, written in Dudley’s hand, still lies in the society’s archives 
in London,” and it is from the original copy that the following 
transcript is taken. Whether Kellogg had preserved observa- 
tions in a journal to which he referred when talking with Dud 

ley it is impossible to say; his French captors were not likely 
knowingly to permit him, at his release in 1714, to carry such a 
journal out of New France. In any case for a young man of nine- 
teen years, Kellogg had been unusually observant on the voyage 
of 1710, and when, some nine or ten years later, he gave a verbal 
report of what he had seen together with suggestions for the 
correction of Senex’s map, he made statements with an honest 
intent, unstained by braggadocio, intrigue, and personal ambi- 
tion such as had colored many French accounts of similar 
expeditions. 


A Short Account of a Trading Voyage performed by Joseph Kellug 
an English Man of New England in Company with Six French Men 
from Canada to Missasippi in the year 1710 in two Cannoos made of 
Birch Bark, with some general remarks made by the Said Kellug. 


His departure was from Mon-Real, which is an Island in Canada 
River Sixty Leagues above Quebeck (It would be best to have a map 
of North America before you, while you are reading) ; from thence 
they went not up the River Iriquois [St. Lawrence] and so to the falls 
of Niagara, but a Northwest Course up the Grand River [Ottawa] as 
high as Mattawan, and then earried their Cannoos a Short League 
over land to the Small Lake Nippising (which should be placed nearer 
to Mattawan and the Grand River), and from thence by a Small 
River called the French River they went into one of the Great Lakes, 
Viz’t. the Lake Huron. The Countrey from Mattawan to Lake Huron 
is aS miserable as you can well Suppose. He observed no pine or Spruce 
*0 Classified Papers 1660-1740, VII (2), no. 1 (4 pp.). It is endorsed ‘‘ Voyage 

from Canada to Missisipi Read May 11th 1721 & Copy’d,’’ in the Register-Book of 
Ye Royal Society, XI (1722-24), 132-36. The account has been printed in an im 
perfect form and with no notion as to how it was prepared in Hopkins, The Kelloggs 
in the Old World and the New, 60-62. From this little known and infrequently avail 
able source, Miss Louise P. Kellogg refers to Kellogg’s account in The French 
Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest (Madison, 1925), 277-78, probably the only 
historical use made of the Kellogg-Dudley narrative. The manuscript is herein set 
forth from the original with complete background as a more perfect version of Kel 
logg’s account of his expedition. Dudley’s manuscript is transcribed with no alter- 
ations except in punctuation. A few words of explanation are inserted in brackets. 
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from Canada to Missipi, but abundance of Black Walnut. Mr. Senexe’s 
Map of North America calls the Lake Huron by the Name of Michi. 
gan,”' but this Mr. Kellug affirms to be a Mistake,?* & the alias dictum 
of Michigan (or otherwise called Michigan) Should be placed upon the 
Lake Ilinois: for that is often called by the Name of Michigan. Here 
also it may be remarked once for all ** that these great Lakes are never 
frozen (unless round the Edges) but the main Body of their Waters 
are always open like the Sea, being near fifty leagues in length. 
Having Entred the Lake Huron they Coasted it along on the North 
Side of the Island Manytaualin [Manitoulin] till they come to the 
North-west end of it, keeping always pretty near the Shoare, for there 
is no Venturing far off in a Birch Cannoo. They Wintered in a Village 
Of the Outawas, an Indian Tribe not very numerous setled between 
the three Lakes; the Name of the Village was Michalmakinas, which 
in the Language of the Outawas Signifies a Turtle. Here again Mr. 
Kellug, having Mr. Senexes Map upon the Table, offered another cor- 
rection as to the Situation of the Lake Superiour,** for he Seemed con. 
fident that the Map had placed that Lake too near the other two Lakes 
by at least twenty or thirty Leages. The Streights or communication 
between the two Lakes Huron and Llinois or Michigan are about two 
Leagues over, and frozen every Winter. Here they found very good 
fishing for Trouts,*° and confirmed Father Hennepins Account of their 
prodigious bigness; ** Mr. Kellug himself halled up Several of more 
than fifty pound weight. The Water clear, Sweet, and fresh, fort) 
Fathom deep. Having passed These Streights, They Entred the Lake 
Ilinois or Michigan; here again Mr. Kellug observed a Mistake as to 
the Situation of the Lake. For whereas the Map places the length of it 
North & South, he assures me that it lyes near North North East and 
South South west,’ or as his Phrase was, The South end Should be 
placed more to the Westward. This Great Lake also they Coasted til! 
they came near the South west end of it, and then carried their can- 
noos over land a full League to a Branch of the River Ilinois, and this 
was their biggest carrying place of the whole Voyage, and is called 
21‘*Take Huron or Michigane’’ is given in the map of North America (171 
‘*Lake Ilinois’’ [Michigan] is given no alternative name. 
22 Dudley’s manuscript contains notes in the left margin calling attention to cor 
rections and topics of Kellogg’s discourse. Here is given the word ‘‘Correction.’’ 


23 Marginal note: ‘‘N. B.’’ 
24 Marginal note: ‘‘Correction.’’ Senex had called Superior the ‘‘ Upper Lake.’’ 


25 Marginal note: ‘‘ Trouts.’’ 

26 Father Louis Hennepin, in his Description de la Louisiane ... (Paris, 1685 
62 ff., deseribes large fish caught at Michillimackinae in 1678. Later he ment 
them again; see R. G. Thwaites (ed.), A New Discovery of a Vast Country in Amer 
ica by Father Louis Hennepin (Chieago, 1903), I, 63-64, 311; II, 558. 

27 Marginal note: ‘‘Correction.’’ 
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Chigaquea. About the head of the River Ilinois are fine large Savan- 
nas or Meadows of forty Miles in length,?* Some of the Richest Land 
the World affords. This River Ilinois is one of the Great Rivers that 
falls into Missasippi, and runs a course of one hundred and thirty 
Leagues before it Empties itself into Missasippi. Into this River Ilinois 
comes the River Miamis or St. Joseph, as the French call it, issuing from 
the Lake Ilinois.*® Mr. Kellug in his return went up that River into the 
Lake; there they met with Sturgeon * of ten foot long. The Savannahs 
before mentioned are the noble pasture of Thousands of Buffalo’s and 
wild Cattle and which they saw in great herds; and to their Surprise 
in Some of the feeding or lodging places of these wild Cattle they 
discovered bunches of true clover Grass. as they went to the River 
Ilinois they raised Infinite number of wild fowl, Such as Cranes, 
Geese, Duck, and Swans in great abundance that feed upon wild 
oats ** [which] are called by the Indians Maushomine, by the French 
Falavoine, and are a very good Grain, and may be boyled and Eat as 
rice, and will Swell from one quart to ten or twelve; they grow in 
Such abundance by the Banks of the River as it runs thro’ Savanahs 
that a Man may fill a Cannoo with the grain in a few hours.** upon 
this River Llinois they found wild apple trees and plumb-trees, the 
apples bitter and Sower, but the plumbs good; & a fruit much like 
Cueumber that grow upon Small trees or Shrubbs. They eall ’em 
Raisimins. before the River Ilinois falls into the Missasippi it is 
Joyned by the Ouramani, which in the Indian Signifies Vermillion and 
So may be named upon the Map. , 

The next Stage down this River was the Fort Louis alias Crevecoeur. 
Here again happens a Considerable mistake in the Map,** for whereas 
the Fort is placed at the lower end of the little Lake Pimetawi [Pe- 
oria], it really stands thirty Leagues above that Lake. Below the Lake 
Pimetawi, the River Ilinois is Joyned by two Considerable Rivers & at 
length Empties all its Water into the Great River. The River Missasip- 
pi where the River Ilinois Joyns it is more than half an English mile 
broad, and very deep Water. Here Mr. Kellug found himself in a New 
World, Compared with the River Canada. 

*8 Marginal note: ‘‘ Large Savannahs.’’ 
29 If Kellogg is to be interpreted literally, either he is mistaken or he has con 


fused the Kankakee with the St. Joseph River. Possibly he forgot a portage made on 
his return, 


Marginal note: ‘‘Sturgeon.’’ 

*! Marginal note: ‘‘Swans &c. Wild Oats.’’ 

? Father Marquette, in the journal of his voyage with Joliet in 1673, gave a de 
scription of the harvest and use of the wild ‘‘oats’’ or rice. See Louise P. Kellogg 
(ed.), Early Narratives of the Northwest 1634-1699 (Original Narratives of Early 
American History, New York, 1917), 230-31. 

88 Marginal note: ‘‘Correction.’’ 
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The climate Temperate, every thing Gay and pleasant, abundance 
of fine fruit trees, Stocks of Small parrots in the Woods; ** that which 
he remarked of them was that the hinder part of the Head was Yel. 
low the fore part green, and at the End of the Bill a ring as red as 
blood. The Winter is here So moderate that the Snow Seldom lyes 
above 24 hours, and no more than two or three Inches deep. 
Five Leagues from the Mouth of Ilinois brings you to the mouth 
of another Great River that Joyns Missasippi from the west Side, the 
Name of it Missouris,*® and is a very great rapid River & much biger 
then Ilinois. Below Missouris, the next place on the map is the Village 
Tamaroa alias Cawhukah [Cahokia]; the little River below Tamaroa 
is called Meschgamne ** and deserves a Name on the map, for there 
is a French Village ** Setled upon it where they raise Excelent wheat 
very good Indian Corn, have a Wind Mill, and had a Stock of Catle 
make a very good Sort of wine.** Mr. Kellug Says they had Several! 
hogshed of it when he was there; it is of a red Colour and has a rough 
tast. The Land produces Excellent mellons, good beans, turneps, ani 
all Sorts of Garden Erbs; the Woods, oak and Several sorts of Wal- 
nuts. Just over against the mouth of Tamaroa River on the other Side 
of the Missasippi are abundance of Salt Springs where the Natives are 
Supplyed with Salt; * they lye just above a Small River called La’ 
Salme [La Saline] in the map, near to which little River it might be 
Said Salt Springs. 
The next River towards the Sea that falls into Missasippi is Oue- 
bache; *° This River Ouabache (taking in the River Acansea which 
Joyns it near the Missasippi) is a great River of at least Sixty rod 
broad and one of the largest that falls into the Missasipi. The River 
Acansea goes among the Natives by the name of Ohiyeu which with 
them signifies fine or beautiful River. Here also Mr. Kellug Says is 4 
Noble Countrey, vast numbers of wild Cattle that make great and 
open roads for many miles together ; and hereabouts Mr. Kellugs Com- 
pany ended their trading Voyage and so returned back to Canada. 
8¢ Various early travellers to the Illinois Country note the presence of parrots. Se 
Father Marquette’s account in Kellogg, Early Narratives, 252; Hennepin, Deser'; 
tion de la Louisiane, 131; Thwaites, A New Discovery ..., I, 151, 211; II, 635, 66° 
‘*Memoir on the Indians between Lake Erie and the Mississippi’’ (1718) in O’Ca 
laghan, N. Y. Col. Docs., IX, 890. 

85 Marginal note: ‘‘ Missouris River.’’ 

86 Marginal note: ‘‘ Meschgamue.’’ 

37 Marginal note: ‘‘ French Settlmt.’’ 

38 Marginal note: ‘‘ Wine & Wheat.’’ 

3® Marginal note: ‘‘Salt Springs.’’ 

40 Marginal note: ‘‘OQuebache a great River.’’ That which Kellogg calls the ‘‘ Ri 


er Ouebache’’ is today called the Ohio. Early maps often depicted the Ohio as 4 
branch of the Wabash. 























A QUARTER-CENTURY OF A MISSISSIPPI PLANTA 
TION: ELI J. CAPELL OF ‘“*PLEASANT HILL” 


By Wenpe.tt Houmes Srepnenson 


Since the turn of the century, plantation records have con- 
stituted an increasing proportion of the souree material from 
which the history of the South has been written. Many such doeu- 
ments — diaries, journals, account books, overseers’ reports — 
have been consciously destroyed because their value as historieal 
evidence has not been appreciated; others have been divided 
among the descendants of ante-bellum planters; still others have 
been assembled in custody of historical societies and university 
libraries. Perhaps more manuscript records than one may real 
ize are still in private possession, housed in atties or stored in 
similar unsafe repositories. Until many of these have been an 
alyzed, an accurate and complete picture of plantation life in 
the South cannot be written. 

To the increasing number of scientific and experimental agri- 
culturists whose records are available must be added the name 
of Eli J. Capell of ‘‘Pleasant Hill,’? Amite County, Mississippi. 
From the eighteen thirties until shortly before his death a half- 
century later, he planted corn and cotton, first with slave labor 
and then with free. During a large part of that time he methodi- 
cally set down the chief concerns of his plantation. From 1842 
to 1867, and perhaps over a longer period, Capell kept a diary or 
journal of daily routine.’ This is the most valuable and by far 
the most bulky portion of the collection. Except for the years 
1845-45, 1847-48, and 1859-60, the diary is complete for the quar- 
ter-century period. From 1850 on * Capell used Thomas Affleck’s 
Cotton Plantation Record and Account Book, popular in the 

1 All material in this study not otherwise designated is drawn from the diary. The 
nineteen volumes extant, together with other Capell manuscript records herein dis 
issed, are the property of the Louisiana State University Library. 

*The four volumes of the diary for the eighteen forties are small books, three 

es wide and a foot long. 

> Thomas Affleck, with whom Capell frequently corresponded, was a native of Scot 
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lower Mississippi Valley but with some circulation over the en. 
tire cotton kingdom. It included an ‘‘Explanation of Records 
and Accounts,’’ ‘‘The Duties of an Overseer,’’ and in certain 
editions, advertisements of New Orleans merchants. In addition 
to a ‘‘Daily Record of Passing Events,’’ spaces were provided 


land who migrated to the United States in 1832. After brief periods in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana, he became junior editor of the Western Farmer and 
Gardener (Cincinnati, 1839-45) in 1840. The following year he made a trip down the 
Mississippi River, and in 1842 he established the ‘‘Southern Nurseries’’ at Ingleside 
near Washington, Mississippi, and also became an experimental farmer. Fifteen years 
later he moved to Washington County, Texas, where he established the ‘‘ Centra! 
Nurseries.’’ Affleck loyally supported the Confederacy, but was one of the firs: 
Texans to take the amnesty oath and help in the rebuilding of the commonwealth 
Throughout his career he did much to promote agricultural improvement in the Sout! 
He made numerous contributions to farm journals, edited Norman’s Southern Agr 
cultural Almanac for 1848 (New Orleans), published Affleck’s Southern Rural <A! 
manac and Plantation and Garden Calendar (1851-68), and wrote Bee Breeding in the 
West (Cincinnati, 1841) and Hedging and Hedging Plants in the Southern States 
(Houston, 1869). 

When Affleck became a Mississippi planter he was surprised at the unbusinesslik: 
habits of his neighbors, and he found overseers adverse to keeping records. ‘‘ During 
my first year’s planting,’’ he wrote in 1855, ‘‘I prepared two books with the pen, 
almost identical with that now published for the cotton plantation, and gave one to 
each of my next year’s overseers, making it a part of my contract with them, that 
these books were to be correctly kept and returned to me at the end of the year. And, 
with a little assistance and encouragement, it was done. And what a satisfaction it 
was to me! Soon after that, at the suggestion of a New Orleans Publisher, I pre 
pared him a transcript of the plan for publication, and the books were published 
For years, they went off slowly, but surely.’’ Soon Affleck noted improvement 
in overseers and observed more efficient management. ‘‘ Business habits were induced, 
and everything moved along more smoothly. Overseers found that their assurance 
that they had ‘been in the habit of keeping one of Affleck’s Plantation Books’ was nv 
smal] recommendation to desirable situations.’’ Executors and guardians found that 
the books had great practical value. ‘‘A prominent New Orleans factor gratified me 
not a little recently, by remarking that he has little hesitation in advancing to or 
accepting for a Planter who kept his Plantation Record and Account Book correctly, 
requiring the same of his overseer — ‘such planters knew what they were about, and, 
in fact, rarely asked for advances.’ Instances have already occurred in the Courts, in 
which the overseer’s daily entry in his Plantation Book was received as evidence, iv 
the same manner as the entry of a Merchant’s clerk in his Day-Book.’’ Southern Cu! 
twator (Augusta, Athens, Atlanta, 1843-1931), XIII (1855), 75-76. 

This widely-used journal book, first designed in 1847, was revised from time t 
time following suggestions of overseers and planters. Two thousand were printed in 
1855 and three thousand in 1859. It retailed at $2.50 for no. 1, for 40 hands or less; 
$3.00 for no. 2, for 80 hands or less; $3.50 for no. 3, for 120 hands or less; and 
$4.00 for no. 4, for 160 hands or less. The Sugar Plantation Record and Account 
Book retailed for $3.00 for no. 1, for 80 hands or less; and $3.50 for no, 2, for 120 
hands or less. 
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for quarterly inventories of stock and farm implements, and 
during the picking season, a daily record of the cotton picked 
by each hand. There was also provision for yearly entries of 
clothing and tools distributed to the negroes, of supplies pur- 
chased for the plantation, and for annual inventories of slaves, 
stock, and tools. Pages were arranged for births and deaths, 
physician’s visits, weight of cotton bales, sales of the eotton 
erop, amount and value of provision crops, total expenses, and 
a balance sheet for profit and loss. On the fly leaves Capell 
noted useful information gleaned from agricultural periodicals, 
unusual happenings on the plantation, plans of crop rotation, 
records of taxable property, weight of meat animals killed for 
plantation use, ete. With few exceptions he kept his diary regu- 
larly, though occasionally he did not record quarterly inven- 
tories of stock and tools or yearly summaries of other items. 
Each evening his trusted mulatto, Tone,‘ came to his study to 
confer about the work of the day, and in the blank space follow- 
ing the word overseer, Capell inserted on each page, ‘‘I and 
Tone.”’ 

The collection also includes a crop book with entries from 
1839 to 1849. In it Capell recorded the bales of cotton, ‘‘ Banks’’ 
of potatoes, and loads of corn, pumpkins, peas, and fodder pro- 
duced on his fields of given acreage. There is an expense book 
extant for the eighteen forties which contains a record of the 
sales of the cotton crops, the price received, and the merchants 
to whom they were sold. In 1842 he began a serapbook of clip- 
pings from agricultural periodicals and notations of recipes and 
progressive methods, but apparently this diversion lapsed be- 
fore the end of the year. There is a free-labor time book for the 
years 1867 to 1869, with scattering entries from 1870 to 1886. 
Finally the records include a parcel of miscellaneous correspon- 
dence, mainly with New Orleans factors.’ The collection as a 
whole is undoubtedly one of the most complete in existence. 
Perhaps its most unusual feature is its continuation through the 
years of war and reconstruction. 

Of the diarist’s ancestry only meager information is available. 

* Littleton Capell, father of Eli, brought Tone from Tennessee to Mississippi. 


5 After 1854 Capell shipped all of his cotton to the New Orleans firm, Carroll & 
Pritchard, and its successors, Pritchard & Flower and Pritchard & Bickham. 
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His father, Littleton Capell,® was a native of South Carolina why 
sojourned a while in Tennessee before migrating to the newly 
organized territory of Mississippi. Originally a squatter, hp 
purchased a section from the United States government in 1811, 
By that time superior bottom lands along the Mississippi had 
been settled, and he was forced to locate some twenty-five miles 
east of the river in the southwest corner of Amite County. Little. 
ton Capell then disappeared from the records, but emerged two 
decades later to provide for the disposition of his estate, consist. 
ing of a section and a half of land with improvements, forty. 
seven slaves, considerable stock and farm implements, and a hal! 
interest in a mereantile establishment. By his will made in 183) 
and a codicil added the following year, his wife, Catherine Ca. 
pell, inherited the plantation and eleven slaves, and his daugh- 
ters received the remaining negroes. To his son, Eli J. Capel, 
he left his interest in the store and his guns.* 

After the death of his father, sometime in the thirties, Eli’ 
took over the management of the estate, and upon his mother’s 
death soon afterwards he inherited the plantation and her share 
of the negroes. By the outbreak of the Civil War he had ex 
panded the six quarter-sections into a plantation of twenty-five 
hundred acres and the laboring force to some eighty slaves. 
Meanwhile, Capell was married to Margaret Anderson of Cen 
terville, and to them were born four children: Kate, Robert L., 
Henry Clay, and Ophelia. 

If Capell received much formal education it is not substantiat- 
ed by documentary evidence,” but it is apparen m his records 








6 The name was originally French and was spelled Capelle. 
7 Amite County Conveyance Records (Courthouse, Liberty, Mississippi), I. 

8 Amite County Will Book (Courthouse, Liberty, Mississippi), I, 104 ff. 

® According to a tombstone in the family cemetery at Pleasant Hill plantation, E 
J. Capell was born on August 18, 1814, and died October 12, 1888. In 1846 he wrots 
‘*T am a Creole of this county thirty two years of age of english descent, have beet 
brought up a farmer, been farming twelve years, have 21 farm hands, oversee my oW! 
hands, buy no corn or meat and owe no man a Dollar and make as good crops as mj 
neighbours and intend doing all in my power to the advancement of Education and 
Agriculture at the South.’’ Capell to Thomas Affleck, November 15, 1846, Affleck 
MSS. (in possession of a grandson, T. D. Affleck, Galveston, Texas). 

10In a letter from C. Taylor to Capell, June 2, 1885, Capell MSS., the writer 
alludes to Capell as his ‘‘ venerable Pupil of more than a half century ago’’ and ' 
himself as ‘‘ your feeble old teacher of 56 years since.’’ Capell was fifteen when ! 
attended Taylor’s school in 1829. 
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and letters that he wrote legibly and intelligently. It is also a 
matter of fact that he improved and broadened his mind by study 
and travel. His children attended school at Liberty, Jackson, 
and Natchez, Mississippi, at Clinton, Louisiana, and in 1858 he 
sent Robert to Jefferson College at Washington, a few miles 
from Natchez. In 1852 his negroes helped to erect a schoolhouse 
in his own neighborhood, and a few years later Capell became a 
school commissioner. During the Civil War when the neighbor- 
ing school was closed, he continued it in his own house, employ- 
ing the teacher and providing him as well as some of the scholars 
with room and board. 

Capell took an active interest in the religious and political life 
of his community. He was a member of the Bethany Presbyte 
rian church and became an elder in 1849. He was regular in his 
attendance, either at his own or at one of the nearbly churches, 
Ebenezer and Comite. He also attended numerous and protract- 
ed camp meetings. In politics Capell was a Whig and he hon- 
ored Henry Clay by naming one of his sons for him. The records 
show that he attended political rallies and barbecues and that he 
served on election boards. It is possible that he joined the Amer- 
ican party after the disappearance of the Whig organization, but 
in 1856 he was present at a Democratic conclave. Political rallies 
and camp meetings provided amusement as well as party prin- 
ciples and religious doctrines, but they were not the only sources 
of Capell’s entertainment and relaxation. The diary reveals that 
he participated in fox and squirrel hunts, and that he attended 
shooting matches, balls, circuses, fairs, and picnics. 

The master of Pleasant Hill was a progressive agriculturist 
who appreciated the value of scientific farm journals. At various 
times in the forties and fifties he subscribed for the American 
Agriculturist (New York, 1842-), the American Cotton Planter 
(Montgomery, 1853-56), the Cultivator (Albany, 1834-65), the 
Soul of the South (Columbus, Georgia, 1851-56), the Southern 
Agriculturist (Laurensville, South Carolina, 1853), the Southern 
Cultivator, the Horticulturist (Albany, 1846-75), and the Hortzi- 
cultural Review and Botanical Magazine (Cincinnati, 1850-54). 
He was also a regular subscriber for the New Orleans Picayune. 

11 The Capell library contained long runs of the American Agriculturist and the 
Southern Cultivator, and broken files of the other periodicals listed. 
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Capell was more than a casual reader of farm journals; he 
corresponded with editors of such periodicals, and several of his 
letters of inquiry as well as his own observations and experi- 
ments were published in agricultural papers. Believing that or- 
dinary ovens and pots injured the health of cooks, he investi- 
gated the best variety of stove adapted to the South * and pur- 
chased the first range in his section of Mississippi. He sought 
‘*the most approved plan for building a Spring House, also that 
of a Smoke or Meat House.’’** Would improper diet, he in- 
quired, result in bad teeth among his slave population? ** Which 
was more wholesome for negroes, mess pork or bacon? Would 
not more vegetables and less meat be conducive to better health 
in the southern climate? ** He asked the editor: ‘‘Can you give 
me the proper instructions for putting up lightning rods; the 
proper kind of rods, and all the necessary information respect- 
ing them?’’ ?* Was there a good shingle machine on the market? 
Would the editor of the Southern Cultivator send him ‘‘informa- 
tion in regard to house painting’’ and ‘‘a recipe for a whitewash 
that will stand the weather in the South?’’** Could he supply 
facts about the life cycle of cutworms, which were more numer. 
ous in 1848 than previously? ** Why were there so few weevils in 
the corn crop of 1851?*° What caused blindness in so many 
southern horses? ** What kind of soil and manure are best for 
the ‘‘Pear Tree’’?** Could either the editor or readers inform 
him ‘‘how to make good yeast?’’ ** On another oceasion he asked: 
‘Can you tell me what will kill and prevent lice from accumn- 
lating on hogs?’’** What would ‘‘prevent the accumulation of 


12 Southern Cultivator, VI (1848), 103. 
13 Tbid. 

14 Jbid., VIII (1850), 107. 
15 Tbid., VI (1848), 86-87. 
16 Jbid., VII (1849), 127. 
17 Ibid., VIII (1850), 107. 
18 Tbid. 

19 Tbid., VI (1848), 103. 
20 Tbid., IX (1851), 150. 
21 [bid. 

22 Ibid., VII (1849), 127. 
23 Tbid., 126-27. 

24 Ibid., VI (1848), 103. 
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ticks on eattle,’? and how could they be removed? ** These and 
countless other questions he propounded to editors and readers 
of farm journals, and replies were usually printed though ocea- 
sionally his inquiries were answered by letter. 

From time to time Capell informed agricultural papers of his 
own successful experiments and of those of his neighbors in 
southwestern Mississippi. In 1846 he sent to the editor of the 
American Agriculturist ‘‘a receipe for making corn bread, such 
as is used at every meal at my house. I have stopped at nearly 
all the fashionable hotels in the Union,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and never 
have found anything that has equalled it.’’** In the same year 
he informed that paper that he had lost five superior ‘‘ Berkshire 
pigs in twelve hours, by eating the berries of the Chinese 
trees.’’*? After experimentation he recommended orchards of 
plum and live oak trees for hog pasture.** He described in detail 
the types of wood preferred by one of his neighbors, ‘‘an old 
experienced wagon maker.’’* Dr. J. Redhead whom he visited 
in 1848 showed him ‘‘a level he has made for eireling his land.’’ 
The doctor had a new sawmill attached to his gin house, for 
which he had made application for a patent. It cost $600, would 
saw eight hundred or a thousand feet of lumber per day, and it 
could be operated by ‘‘any intelligent Negro.’’ Redhead also 
had a new gristmill, invented by an engineer on the Bayou Sara 
and Woodville railroad, which would grind with gin gearing and 
two horses, fifty bushels a day.*° 

Capell attempted with some success to convince his neighbors 
that their agricultural methods should be improved, and that a 

25 Ibid., VI (1848), 86. Capell wrote: ‘‘Some of my cattle were almost killed by 
them last summer. They were kept in a pasture all summer, and were in fine order, 
but the like of ticks on some of them I never saw; you could not put down the point 
of a pin on some places, on many of them, without touching a tick. Most of the cattle 
around here, that were kept in pastures, were in the same condition. I have a fine bull 
that I had eurried every morning last summer, and I would find as many next morn- 
ing as I did the previous one. I discovered that the cattle that run in the woods had 
none or but few on them. We have been troubled in this way for several years, and I 
have seen the cattle that run in the woods in the same condition.’’ 


26 American Agriculturist, V (1846), 191. 

27 Ibid. 

°8 Southern Cultivator, XXVI (1868), 381. 

29 American Agriculturist, X (1851), 369; Southern Cultivator, X (1852), 16. 
80 Southern Cultivator, VI (1848), 86. 
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subscription to a farm journal was an excellent way to accom. 
plish that end.*' The following letter to the editor of the South. 
ern Cultivator of October, 1851, is significant: 


On the first day of July last, I called upon L. M. Boatner, of this 
neighborhood, who is a practical farmer and a gentleman of liberal 
education, [and] who is now giving his whole attention to the im- 
provement of agriculture, stock, &., &. Two or three years since | 
met him in Centerville (where we all meet once or twice a week to get 
our letters and papers, and exchange agricultural and political ideas, ) 
and solicited him to subscribe to the Southern Cultivator; he did so 
rather reluctantly, but after reading it for a short time has become 
very much interested in it, and now has all the volumes from the first. 
He has now dispensed with overseers, and attends to his farm him- 
self, and says, much more satisfactorily ; has about twenty-five hands, 
and at this time is giving great attention to the improvement of his 
stock ; says not so much for the profit as the pleasure. . . . He has a 
very good library, and gives all of his spare time to his books and 
papers I spent the day very pleasantly, indeed, and left with my stock 
of knowledge considerably increased. How ean farmers improve their 
agricultural knowledge faster than by calling upon one another and 
exchanging their experience ? ** 


A short time later Boatner wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Cultivator, bearing testimony to the influence of Capell in south- 
western Mississippi. The planter at Pleasant Hill, he said, 


has managed his affairs for many years, say perhaps fifteen or twenty 
without an overseer, while I have done the same only three years 
He has imported fine stock from great distances, while I have obtained 
most of mine from him. His dwelling, orchard, [ete.] .. . are truly 
models of excellence in taste, science and Yankee like arrangements, 
while I can only say for myself that I have not been too proud to 
make a small commencement in the way of following his example. | 
regret that Mr. Capell does not here receive full justice at my hand, 
for there are but too few men like him at the South. He takes the great 
31‘*T shall send on soon to Augusta 25 names for the Cultivator.’’ Capell to 
Thomas Affleck, November 15, 1846, Affleck MSS. The Account Book, December 25, 
1846, lists the names of fifteen subscribers for the Southern Cultwator: D. Rogers, 
Robert Germany, L. M. Boatner, Stanly Johns, D. H. Harylewood, G. W. Andrews, 
T. J. Andrews, Eli Renty, Moses Jackson, John G. Robinson, Lewis Perkins, W. L. 
Johns, Dr. Merrick, J. W. Anderson, and Robert Smylie. At the same time he sent in 
the names of two subscribers for the American Agriculturist: Dr. J. Redhead and D. 
H. Harylewood. 
32 Southern Cultivator, IX (1851), 150; see also ibid., VI (1848), 56. 
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burden of going foremost in the way of improvements, making it easy 
for his neighbors to follow him.** 


The allusion to Capell’s ‘‘Yankee like arrangements’’ is of 
some significance. He had travelled extensively in the North, and 
had thereby broadened his knowledge and diminished his pro- 
vincialism. That he was not affected by sectional controversy is 
evidenced by a letter of July 1, 1845, to the editor of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist : 


| wish that more of your northern farmers and mechanics could be in- 
duced to settle among us. We are about one hundred years behind you 
in improvement. This could be made a splendid country, if there were 
more of the northern enterprise here. ... We want good mechanics — 
men of steady habits, &. We have a number here, but there is too 
much dissipation and uncertainty among them. Land is very cheap, 
and [there are] thousands of acres that could be purchased. If they 
are opposed to slavery, they need not have any here unless they wish 
it. Persons travelling here should leave the river and cities, and mix 
among the farmers and country folks, if they wish to form correct 
opinions of the South. We have as fine society here as I ever found 
anywhere, and more hospitable people I never saw.** 


The records do not indicate what sort of a dwelling Capell 
lived in when he began planting, but in 1848 he erected a new 
house. Upon completion he sent a description of it, along with a 
‘Perspective View from the South West’’ and the ‘‘Ground 
Plan,’’ to the American Agriculturist.* It was a one-story frame 
structure ‘‘with an attic containing two fine large bed rooms 
with fireplaces to each.’’ The house was ‘‘plastered on the in- 
side,’’ and there were ‘‘fine tin gutters with pipes at the eves to 
conduct the water from the roof.’’ Timber was brought from 
the long-leaf pine section a few miles away, but bricks for the 
pillars, chimneys, fireplaces, and outbuildings were made on the 
place by one Paxton Holland.* ‘‘The cost of the whole, exclusive 
of the labor performed by my own negroes,’’ Capell reported, 

88 Ibid., IX (1851), 174. 

8¢ American Agriculturist, IV (1845), 253-54. 

86 Ibid., VIII (1849), 88. 

%* Account Book, June 9, 1848: ‘‘ Paid Paxton Holland for Brick work viz. making 
and burning 70,000 Bricks, making 2 chimneys with 3 fire places to each, making the 


Pillars under my House, Building Kitchen & Room adjoining it, and spring house — 
$250.00. This Amt. of work took 21 Barrels of Lime.’’ 
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amounted to $2100.*" Furniture as well as marble and mahogany 
was brought from Clinton. Of unusual interest in southwestern 
Mississippi was Capell’s three-hundred dollar piano. 

One of Capell’s chief interests was his ten-acre orchard which 
he started in 1841. He personally supervised its care, and per- 
mitted only his skilled slaves to help with pruning and grafting. 
He informed the American Agriculturist in 1846: ‘‘I have just 
finished pruning my orchard, which contains 40 kinds of the best 
northern and southern apples; 30 kinds of peaches; 12 kinds of 
pears; 6 kinds of plums; 4 kinds of cherries; 2 kinds of apricots; 
2 kinds of nectarines; and 2 kinds of grapes.’’** Some of his 
trees did not bear well, however, and three years later he in 
quired of the Southern Cultivator how to apply the remedy.” 
About the same time Capell forwarded to the editor of the 
Agriculturist a plan for grafting fruit trees which he had 
learned from Reverend A. B. Lawrence of Liberty, Mississippi. 
He also included a statement of the condition of his own or 
chard: 


I have been giving attention to fruit culture for eight years, and 
have quite a variety of apples, pears, and peaches. I find the Bartlett 
pear to be the very best I have, a very healthy and vigorous growth. 
bears early and seems to be free from all disease. Finer fruit than | 
have at this time on a small tree you could not find anywhere. I have 
examined fruit in the markets of all the northern cities, and never 
saw better. The apples that do best here are all the June varieties, the 
horse apple, maiden’s blush, Bevan apple, fall pippin, and I have one 
called the Davis apple, purchased at Hatch & Co.’s nursery, Vicks- 
burg, that is fine, ripening very late, and will keep through the win- 
ter.*° 


Other trees were brought from Natchez, Washington, and Clin 
ton, and still others were grown in Capell’s own nursery." 

Pleasant Hill was primarily a cotton plantation with corn and 
other provision crops to supply domestic needs. In 1850 Capell 

37 American Agriculturist, VIII (1849), 88. 

88 Ibid., V (1846), 191. 

89 Southern Cultiwator, VII (1849), 126-27. 

40 American Agriculturist, VIII (1849), 303-304. 

41 Capell frequently corresponded with horticulturists and nurserymen: Capel! t 
Thomas Affleck, November 15, 1846, Affleck MSS.; a certain Dr. Swasey to Capell, 
August 30, 1857, and J. Van Buren to Capell, October 5, 1866, Capell MSS. 
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adopted a ‘‘form of rotation of crops’’ which provided for one 
hundred and fifty acres in cotton, seventy-five in corn, forty in 
oats, and thirty-five in pasture. Very soon, however, he in- 
creased his cotton acreage to two hundred, and in 1859 he planted 
three hundred and fifty acres of the staple. Over a period of two 
decades his cotton crop averaged eighty-seven bales.*? The larg- 
est yield of one hundred and sixty-seven bales was produced 
on three hundred and eight acres in 1858, brought twelve cents a 
pound, and sold for approximately $8000. To increase his yield 
Capell experimented with different varieties of seed, and he 
systematically fertilized his ground with manure and cotton 
seed. In 1853 he conducted an experiment to test the value of 
cuano. From a half-acre which received an application of that 
fertilizer, he picked six hundred and nineteen pounds, and from 
the half-aere which received none, he picked only one hundred 
and ninety-four pounds. 

Like most planters in the lower Mississippi Valley, Capell 
utilized New Orleans factors as clearing houses for his business. 
His teams hauled the greater part of his cotton to Bayou Sara, 
a three days’ trip, whence it was sent to New Orleans by boat. 

‘2 Annual record of cotton acreage, yield, and proceeds, 1839-1859: 


Approximate Net 
Year Acreage Bales Net Per Lb. Proceeds 
1839 132 105 
1840 145 83 %¢ $2,824.67 
1841 130 66 She 2,059.05 
1842 159 119 6¢ 2,264.87 
1843 134 78 She 2,662.91 
1844 139 90 She 105.39 
1845 137 78 6 4/5¢ 2,251.89 
1846 151 25 97/8¢ 008.41 
1847 153 104 6¢ 2,645.21 
1848 152 74 5 3/8¢ 731.54 
1849 40 10 1/4¢ ,767.33 
1850 150 1l¢ 3,114.37 
1851 169 67 7¢ 979.75 


1852 213 


1853 230 71 9¢ 


1854 
1855 
1856 


1857 


206 
185 
250 
270 
308 
350 


83 


5¢ 

9 1/4¢ 
12 1/8¢ 
11 7/8¢ 
12¢ 

10 3/10¢ 


2,933.45 
2,954.33 
2,830.79 
5,965.11 
5,431.11 
8,058.19 
4,786.54 
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Shipments were frequently stored until a better price could be 
obtained, and were then sold to brokers or shipped directly to 
Liverpool. The cost of marketing his cotton, including freight, 
river and fire insurance, drayage, labor, weighing, storage, and 
factor’s commission, usually amounted to six or seven per cent 
of the gross proceeds. Plantation supplies were sometimes pur- 
chased in nearby towns, but ordinarily they were bought through 
New Orleans factors who shipped them by steamer to Bayou 
Sara. In either case business was transacted on a credit basis. 

Corn ranked second only to cotton, but was used mainly for 
home consumption. Productiveness was increased by the use of 
lot manure and cotton seed. An experiment with guano in 1853 
resulted in a yield of fifteen bushels of shelled corn from the 
favored half-acre, and four bushels, one peck, and two quarts 
from an unmanured plot of equal size. The record crop before 
the war totalled 4025 bushels produced upon one hundred and 
seventy-five acres in 1855. During the war Capell increased his 
acreage in corn at the expense of cotton, and in 1862 two hun- 
dred and fifty acres produced six thousand bushels.** 

Minor crops at Pleasant Hill included oats, wheat, barley, hay, 


43 Annual record of corn acreage and production, 1841-1865: 
Year Acreage Loads Bushels 
1841 7534 (‘‘Solid’’) 514 1,2874 
1842 49 46 2,275 
1843 65 
1844 71 1,5624 
1845 (53 ‘*Solid’’) 2,071} 
1846 (80 ‘*Solid’’) 2,250 
1848 (‘‘Solid’’) 1,600 

" 50 (In cotton) 750 
1849 2,500 
1850 2,650 
1851 1,925 
1852 (In cotton) 
1853 
1855 5 (‘*Solid’’) 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1862 (‘‘Solid’’) 
1863 
1864 
1865 
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fodder, peas, potatoes (both sweet and Irish), turnips, and 
pumpkins. Rice was produced in small quantities from the for- 
ties to the sixties, and in the early fifties Capell experimented 
with sugar cane but soon concluded that his land was not adapt- 
ed to its growth. Occasionally he found it necessary to buy corn, 
oats, and potatoes, but ordinarily he produced sufficient provi- 
sion crops for the use of his family, slaves, and stock. Unlike 
many of his unprogressive contemporaries, he realized that a 
degree of self-sufficiency was a decided step in the direction of 
economy. 

Capell also produced his own meat for plantation use,** and 
only in emergencies was it necessary to supplement it by pur- 
chase. He had chief resort to pork, though considerable beef and 
a little mutton was used. From twenty to fifty hogs were killed 
during the cold season, December and January. They ranged in 
weight from an average of one hundred and sixty pounds in 
1855 to two hundred and thirty-three in 1854. During hog-killing 
time from two to six slaves packed pork in salt and cured it in 
the smokehouse. A few beeves were killed each year, usually one 
at a time to supply variety. Apparently sheep were raised main- 
ly for wool, but in 1842 sixteen were slaughtered for meat, and 
in a few other years one or two were killed. 

Though plantation routine was carried on by the slaves, Capell 
engaged skilled white laborers for special enterprises and im- 
provements. John Vankluck, a carpenter, was employed periodi- 
eally from the forties to the sixties. He boarded with Capell 
while in his service, and paid twenty-five or thirty cents a day 
for his meals. Brickmasons and carpenters kept several slaves 
busy as helpers, with children and hands unfit for field work 
utilized for that purpose. In 1848 numerous skilled laborers were 
specially employed in the construction of Capell’s house and 
outbuildings. In 1853 he purchased two skilled negroes, George, 

‘***What have you in the Hog line that is fine. Have you any of what is called 
the Guinea Hogs. We had them here at one time and I am of the opinion that a crop 
of them on the native hog were the best we have had. Seemed to be hardy and were 
always fat. The Berkshires will not do here unless well fed all the time, then will 
fatten faster than the scrub with the same feed I think. Half breeds do very well. 
Where ean I procure some Devon Cattle or Ayrshires. ... Durham Cattle are not the 


kind for the South, they are too large and require rich Pastures and are no better for 
milk than the Native Cattle.’’ Capell to Affleck, November 15, 1846, Affleck MSS. 
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a carpenter, and Sim, a brickmason and tanner. Thereafter fewer 
white laborers were needed. 

The nucleus of Capell’s family of negroes consisted of the 
eleven slaves inherited from his mother. By purchase at New 
Orleans, Liberty, and Clinton, but mainly by natural increase, 
the number grew until eventually he owned nearly a hundred. 
The records do not note the sale of any slaves during the years 
1840-65. 

At mid-century, according to the first complete record, Capel] 
had twenty-six male and thirty-two female slaves whom he yal- 
ued at $20,600. At that time there were three skilled workmen 
estimated at $1000 each: Tone, overseer; William, carriage 
driver; and Edmund, mechanic. Mary and Fanny, house ser- 
rants, were valued at $800 apiece. The average male prime field 
hand was appraised at $800; the female, $650. Children ranged 
in value from $75 for infants up to $500. Despite yearly fluctua- 
tions there was a steady increase in the value of Capell’s slaves 
in the fifties. Near the end of the decade the thirty-six male and 
forty-one female slaves had an inventoried value of $65,750. In 
1862 Capell merely listed his ninety negroes, for after the fall 
of New Orleans there was no market for them. 

The workaday schedule at Pleasant Hill was regular with out- 
door routine varied only by seasons, and work indoors or about 
the place limited mainly to wet weather.** The main force was 

45 A typical page from the diary for the week beginning November 2, 1856, read 
as follows: 
2nd Sunday. A warm cloudy day with appearance of rain. I and family went t: 

Bethany Church. Our family are all well and the Country remarkably healthy 
3rd Monday. A very warm and Showery day with thunder & lightning at dark. | 
working all day setting up my Atwood Gin Stand 4 Boys packed out 5 Bales 
Cotton. 2 Boys hauled in Some fodder all the others picked Peas and finished 
all I have to pick I think I have saved 50 or 60 Bushels in all 
Tuesday. A cold windy day I at Presidential Election all day The men cleared 
some land & one Team hauled in 6 Loads Corn & others picked Some Cotton in 
Dority field. This Corn Came from Gin field & the first hauled in from that field 
Wednesday. A white Frost and cool windy day. I started my new Atwood Gin 
All my hands picked Cotton in Dority field 1700 lbs 
Thursday. A large white Frost with Some Ice the first this winter Gin going 
to day. The other hands picked Cotton in Dority field 1989 Ibs Sim making 
negro Shoes & George working on Cabin Chimney frames 9 
Friday. A very warm day & showery all day and tremendous rain in evening 800 
after dark with lightning & thunder. 4 boys packed 2 Bales to make out a !oa! 
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divided into hoe and plow gangs with the weaker slaves compos- 
‘nog the former and often rated as fractional hands. It has al- 
ready been noted that Capell shared the overseership with Tone 
who in reality was more of a driver or foreman with direct 
charge of the hoe foree. In 1855 twelve men and one woman 
composed the plow gang; one man and thirteen women the hoe 
vang. The latter worked by the task system with three-quarters 
aere constituting a standard task for males and a half-acre for 
females.*® When unfitted for field work by illness, pregnaney, or 
old age, the women were given such jobs as nursing, spinning, 
and sewing. The women were also the main cotton pickers, but at 
the height of the season all available hands were used, even the 
skilled laborers. 

Capell was liberal in distributing rations to his ‘‘family,’’ 
with chief reliance upon corn, potatoes, salt meat, and molasses. 
Much of the clothing was made on the plantation and issued 
semi-annually, on May 1 and November 1. The usual annual al- 
lowance for male slaves consisted of a coat, a pair of shoes, 
four pairs of pants, and four shirts; for the slave women, four 
frocks, a coat, and a pair of shoes. Hats and handkerchiefs 
formed a part of some clothing rations, and in 1853 Siller and 
Mary, house servants, received two chemises apiece. Blankets 
were included in each autumn issue. 

Industrious slaves supplemented their master’s allowance by 
purchases with earnings. Capell permitted his negroes to tend 
small patches of corn and vegetables, and several made baskets 
for which they were paid twenty-five cents apiece. The slaves 
usually spent their money for additional clothing purchased at 
the store owned by Capell and G. A. Hudson. 

Capell was a kind but firm master. Punishments were admin- 
istered by him, and usually resulted from such misdemeanors as 
abseconding and stealing, though occasionally slaves were 


& the Gin run. Ox Team Started after noon to Clinton with 7 Bales Cotton. The 
other hands picked Cotton in Dority field 400 lbs and in Orchard field 150 lbs 
The Boys cleared after Noon. Women finished picking Peas 

Saturday. A Cold windy day. Gin going. The Boys cleared land & the Women & 
Some men hauled in 6 Loads of Corn. Sim making Shoes. George framing Cabin 
Chimneys 


** An unusual amount of grass or stumps sometimes prevented hands from com- 
pleting tasks. 
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whipped for fighting. In February, 1842, George ran away; in 
April of the same year Jerry was whipped ‘‘for going off last 
night without my leaf’’; and Martha ran off to the woods and 
stayed several days. In July George absconded but was caught 
two days later. On December 15 Capell ‘‘whipped Jerry, Chany, 
& Diner for going off to Boatner’s field last Sunday where his 
negroes were.’’ In 1852 Bill ran off to the woods but returned 
voluntarily in five days. Capell explained the cause of his ab. 
sence as ‘‘just laziness.’’ Cases of absconding were most fre 
quent during the Civil War when negroes had opportunity to 
join the ‘*‘Yankees.’’ 

Next to runaways Capell was troubled most by thieving ne 
groes. In 1842 he put a lock on the corncrib and another on the 
‘*bie corn house.’’ In November of that year some meat was 
missed from the smokehouse; the following month Isaac and 
Martha were whipped for stealing meat. In 1864 negroes of a 
certain Gunby stole leather out of his vats, and in 1865 he sus 
pected that Bill Caulfield’s negroes had stolen some cotton. Isaac 
and Soloman were whipped for fighting in 1842, and in 1855 Ed- 
mund cut Anthony in a fight. For some reason which does not 
appear in the records, all the ‘‘house negroes’’ were whipped on 
April 26, 1846. 

Capell was more willing to give rewards than punishments, 
and individual merit was always acknowledged. Gratuities were 
distributed at Christmas and occasionally at other times. Tone 
was the recipient of many of these in recognition of his faithful- 
ness and good behavior. The usual Christmas holiday lasted 
three days, though the diary records one for 1842, four in 1846 
and 1851, and six in 1855. The Fourth of July was ordinarily a 
holiday, celebrated with a big feast for the negroes. Weddings 
ealled for a half day off. There is no record of a negro chureli 
on the plantation, but each Sunday morning the slave children 
gathered in the side yard of the ‘‘big house’’ and were taught 
the catechism by Mrs. Capell. 

It has already been shown that Capell was solicitous for the 
health of his negroes and that he made numerous inquiries about 
a proper diet. In 1850 he wrote to the editor of the Southern Cul 
tivator: 
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woe 


For the last two years I have given my negroes Molasses with their 
pork and bacon, and have had less sickness than ever before; at the 
same time giving as little medicine as possible. When they are sick I 
prefer letting them rest, and diet them rigidly. When I have a woman 
in child-bed, she is attended by a woman on the farm, and over looked 
by Mrs. Capell; after delivery her bowels are kept open by some very 
mild medicine, and not allowed a particle of meat for one week, and 
none the second but the very lightest kind, and very little of that; 
keep them from work on the farm for four weeks. Since adopting this 


course of dieting I have had no difficulty.” 


A certain Mrs. Newsam, the neighbor who attended at child- 
birth, received five dollars for each case. Serious illness received 
the attention of a physician who usually received five dollars per 
visit, though occasionally more. The time and expense required 
to care for the negroes was fully repaid, for during the decade, 
1853-63, only fifteen deaths were recorded; of these ten were 
infants and two were small children. When incapacitated, slaves 
were sent to the hospital which stood just behind the house. Of 
the twenty-six cases of illness listed in 1850, Capell, his wife, 
and the girl Mary took care of all but two.** 

47 Southern Cultiwator, VIII (1850), 107. 


48 Record of physician’s visits to the sick for the year 1850: 


Physician Patient Period Disease 

Myself Jim April 8-10 A cold, pain in head 

Girl Mary Fanny May 3-31 In Child bed 

Myself Chany May 28-31 Loose Bowels 

Myself Sarah May 28-30 Loose Bowels 

Myself Sandy May 29-31 Pains in Breast &c 

Mrs. Capell Rachel June 6-10 Monthly Disease 

Myself Anthony June 7-12 Remittant Fever 

Myself Peter June 10-11 Derangement from Hoeing 
Myself William June 22-28 Light fever & over work 
Myself Diana June 25-27 Deranged Bowels 

Myself Edmund June 28-29 Deranged by getting wet 
Myself William July 11-15 Deranged Stomach & Costiveness 
Caulfield William July 22-27 Disease of Stomach 

Caulfield Henry July 27-29 Fever 

Myself Jerry July 27-29 Got wet & feels out of order 
Myself Martha August 4-10 Diarhoea 

Myself Jerry August 6-12 Diarhoea 

Mrs, Capell Mary Aug. 8-Sept 5 In Child bed 

Myself William Sept. 2-3 Fever Intermittent 

Mrs, Capell Celia Sept. 6-9 Pain in her back 

Mrs, Capell Diannah Sept. 17-18 Diarhoea from over Eating 
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During the fifteen years that statistics are available, forty 
three births were recorded, nine of them in the year 1862. Of the 
childbearing women, Celia was most prolific with seven to her 
credit; Big Rach and Let each had six; Lucy and Azaline five 
apiece; Mary four; and the others from one to three each. For 
over twenty years there was little change in slave personnel save 
through births and deaths. 

Capell’s age disqualified him for service in the Confederacy, 
but his two sons, Robert L. and Henry Clay, and his son-in-lay, 
William Crawford, enlisted. Since Pleasant Hill was away from 
the scene of conflict, daily routine was not disturbed during the 
first part of the war. ‘‘Yankees’’ did not get closer to the plan- 
tation than Comite, Liberty, and Clinton, but Capell played safe 
by hiding kis silver and other valuables in a hollow log in the 
woods, and by sending his best saddle horse thither on one ocea- 
sion in the care of a negro boy. During the latter half of the war 
as many as twenty or twenty-five slaves ran off to the ‘‘Yan 
kees,’’ some of whom returned voluntarily. 

In 1862, after learning that New Orleans had been taken by 
Federals, Capell stopped planting cotton and began to raise 
corn and other grain crops in larger quantities. Scarcity of hard 
ware caused him to have his ‘‘boys”’ pull nails out of the old gin. 
house, and high prices resulted in the assignment of five or six 
women to the task of spinning and weaving cotton and wool 
throughout the war. In 1863 the Confederate government im- 
pressed some of Capell’s negroes and teams into service. The 
negroes were used at Port Hudson and at ‘‘Genl Taylors 
Camp’’; the teams hauled ‘‘Yankee’’ prisoners to Brookhaven 
and sugar from Woodville to Summit. After the act providing a 
tax in kind was passed, Capell hauled tax corn to the cavalry 
camp near his plantation and meat and rice to Liberty. 

The outcome of the war necessitated a reorganization of plan- 
tation life. With the freeing of the slaves routine was disrupted, 
and several years were required for readjustment to new condi 


Mrs. Capell Martha Septr. 23-24 Monthly Disease 
Mrs. Capell Celia Septr. 25-30 Pregnancy 

" Martha Octr. 4-7 Pains in her legs &e 
Myself Sim Octr.21-Novr. 11 Rheumatism in Knee 
Mrs. Capell Azaline Novr. 23-Dee. 2 Monthly Disease 
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tions. Anticipating Appomattox, Capell attended on January 24, 
1865, a precinct meeting ‘‘of the neighbors in regard to the best 
policy of managing’’ their ‘‘former slaves so as to have order.’’ 
In July he signed contracts with his negroes, and apparently 
they abided by them for there was little change in routine until 
the Christmas holidays. But on December 26 they would not 
even cut wood nor feed the horses, for they were spending their 
time parading up and down the country. The attitude taken by 
his former slaves disgusted Capell, and he said that no depend- 
ence could be placed in any statements they made. On December 
29 he was again present at a precinct meeting which adopted 
rules and regulations for governing plantation labor. Not until 
January 27, 1866, did he make contracts with his ‘‘hirelings.’’ 
He was to pay them a fixed wage at the end of the year, and 
they in turn were to provide their own food and clothing and pay 
their doctor bills and taxes. As most of the freedmen bought 
their supplies from Rose Hill store in which Capell was a part- 
ner, little money changed hands. As a tangible example, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1867, Capell owed freedman William Dotson $97.87 for 
the preceding year’s work. His expenses for 1866 amounted to 
$94.624, leaving him a balance of $3.254 which was paid him by an 
order on the store.*® Records of purchases by freedmen show that 
in addition to necessities, they bought such articles as fire-crack- 
ers, bugles, candy, lockets, cologne, and perfumed soap. 

In contrast with the ante-bellum period, the laboring force 
fluctuated in personnel in the transitional period following the 
war. On December 25, 1866, Capell commented that ‘‘the country 
Was very quiet and everybody and especially the negroes [were ] 
enjoying Christmas.’’ Five days later the peaceful atmosphere 
had undergone a radical change, for there was ‘‘a great confu 
sion in the country among the whites and blacks as regards hir- 
ing for next year.’’ December 31 he wrote: ‘‘I am perfectly dis- 
gusted with free negroes.’’ For more than a week they were 
“roving all over the country, many not hired and showing very 
little sense.’? On January 7, 1867: ‘‘Nothing doing on my place, 
negroes very unsettled and won’t say what they are going to do. 
| never saw such a state of things. Not one on my place except 
‘*Capell MSS. The records of ‘‘F. M.’’ (freedman) George Washington and 
P. W.’’ (freedwoman) Big Hannah for 1866 are also extant. 
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old Tone has as yet said they will stay with me.’’ Capell showed 
his appreciation for Tone’s loyalty by giving him a parcel of 
land upon which he lived until his death. 

In the period immediately following the war, the plantation 
laboring force usually consisted of from fifteen to twenty freed. 
men and four white laborers. Sunday work for negroes was an 
interesting development. Ellen worked every Sunday in April, 
1867, Sandy every Sunday in May, and others hands as occasion 
required. At least four freedmen were paid a daily wage in 
1867: George Hanley received seventy-five cents a day; Eliza 
Jackson and Sandy Hodge twenty-three and one-third cents; 
and Ellen Hill thirteen and one-third cents. During the year 
George earned $209.24, Sandy $64.39, Eliza $60.16, and Ellen 
$34.64. An account of the days worked by the other freedmen 
is available, but there is no record of the amount they earned. 
In February, 1867, Capell hired four white men, James Dubose, 
Dink Anderson, Lewis Perkins, and Jerry Sleeper, but the time 
book does not indicate what wages they received. 

To the historian the records of Pleasant Hill are of interest 
because they illustrate routine over a long period of time ona 
plantation of moderate size, and because they present the meth- 
ods of an intelligent farmer. Capell’s contribution lay in his 
scientific approach to the solution of agricultural problems. His 
influence was limited mainly to southwestern Mississippi, but in 
that section of the state his progressive methods and infectious 
enthusiasm materialized in tangible results. That he was a prae- 
tical as well as a scientific farmer is revealed by his annual bal- 
ance sheets. In the eighteen forties his plantation yielded a net 
profit of a thousand dollars a year, and the proceeds of his 
cotton crop gradually increased in the fifties. He lost heavily as a 
result of the Civil War, and the remainder of his fortune was 
spent experimenting with free labor. In his declining years he 
divided his time between his store at Rose Hill and correspond- 
ence with friends of ante-bellum days. The departure of negroes 
from Pleasant Hill during the sixties and seventies removed 
much of the atmosphere of the Old South. Capell did not lose his 
interest in agricultural improvement, however, as much of lis 
post-war correspondence was with scientific farmers and hor- 
ticulturists. 





THE MIDDLE WESTERN ANTECEDENTS OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


By Francis P. WEISENBURGER 


In a recent biography an intimate friend of Woodrow Wilson 
has suggested that he was essentially ‘‘the product of the Middle 
West.’?* Such a statement rests largely upon the residence of 
both parents in Ohio during their youthful years. Scholars may 
well question the validity of the assumption. One indeed has 
termed it a ‘‘eurious idea’’ that, in view of Wilson’s birth and 
young manhood in the South, any local influences except those 


pertaining to that region should enter into a consideration of his 
formative period.? 

It is of course impossible to caleulate the influence exerted 
hy the Middle West upon Wilson through the personalities of his 
parents, each of whom was a significant factor in his life. Few, 
however, will doubt that an historical character, and Wilson in 
particular, may be better understood in the light of his ancestry. 

The Wilson family in Ohio stemmed from James (grand 
father of Woodrow) a native of northern Ireland (1787) who 
married (1808) a Scotch-Irish girl, Anne Adams, and located in 
Philadelphia. Here he edited the Aurora, a well-known Jeffer- 
sonian paper, while the owner, William Duane, served in the 
War of 1812.‘ Thereafter he was persuaded by John Crafts 
Wright to undertake the publication of the Western Herald and 
Steubenville Gazette in Ohio.*® For about a quarter of a century 

1 Edith G. Reid, Woodrow Wilson: The Caricature, the Myth and the Man (New 
York, 1934), 8. 

* Frank H. Hodder, in THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HistortcaL Review, XXI (1934), 
424, 

8 Wilson’s biographers have not neglected his ancestral characteristics. William 
Allen White in a chapter on ‘‘The Miracle of Heredity’’ suggests that the Wilsons 
were active leaders, the Woodrows (Wilson’s maternal family) more interested in 
theoretical ideas. Woodrow Wilson (Boston, 1924), 17, 19. See also Ray S. Baker, 
Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters, 1, Youth (Garden City, 1927). The present writer 
has examined much unused material, especially letters of the paternal grandfather. 

*Cincinnati Gazette, October 22, 1850. 

‘Wright was a noted lawyer, congressman, judge, and for a time editor of the 
Cincinnati Gazette. The Steubenville paper was founded in 1806. Osman C. Hooper, 
History of Ohio Journalism (Columbus, 1933), 47. 
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he was the owner of this paper the motto of which was, ‘Prin. 
ciples, not Men.’’ 

In the fall of 1816 he was elected as a representative to the 
Ohio legislature. According to Charles Hammond, then a $+, 
Clairsville editor, Wilson had felt during the campaign that he 
not only ‘‘must hack’’ at him (Hammond) but ‘‘abuse the whole 
body of the Federalists.’’ Hammond unburdened his opinions iy 
a letter which declared that Wilson was ‘‘a vulgar creature ... 
[who had] no character to be injured and no friends to be morti- 
fied at his exposure.’’ ‘‘His habits and education, like those of 
Duane,’’ he added, ‘‘render his feelings unassailable in the com. 
mon way.’’* Their ‘‘very brisk warfare’’ as editors, however, 
came to an end upon the election of both to the Assembly, for 
Wilson found that although Hammond called himself a Feder. 
alist, he was a ‘‘ better Democrat than many of those who bawled 
democracy the loudest.’’? 

Wilson sided emphatically with the state rights position in the 
protracted struggle (1818-24) in Ohio against the United States 
bank. He declared that he had opposed a renewal of the old 
charter in 1811 ‘‘upon constitutional principles’’ and had sim- 
ilarly opposed a charter for the second bank in 1816. When Ohio 
attempted to tax the bank, he declared that the arguments in 
opposition were ‘‘those of interested men, rather than of correct 
politicians.’’ Deprecating the use of force against a judgment of 
the federal judiciary, he nevertheless believed that the state 
ought not recognize that body as a ‘‘dispenser of justice between 
her and the U. S. bank.’’ He feared, moreover, that to retreat 
would mean ‘‘giving up more than the question at issue’’ and 
would prove to be a ‘‘signal for some new attack upon state 
sovereignty.’’ ® 

In 1819 many urged a revision of the Ohio constitution ol 
1802, partly because they deemed the judiciary too subservient 
to the legislature. Others opposed, for a new constitution might 

6 Hammond to Wright, September 19, August 27, 1816, Hammond MSS. 


Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society); Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, 
November 4, 1816. 

7 James Wilson to W. D. Gallagher, October 1, 1840, Hammond MSS. For a further 
elaboration of this see, F. P. Weisenburger, ‘‘A Life of Charles Hammond,”’’ in Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Publications (Columbus, 1887-), XLIII (1934), 351-5: 

8 Wilson to T. Worthington, December 22, 1819, Worthington MSS. (in Ohio Stat 
Library). 
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legalize slavery. Wilson scoffed at the fear, popularly expressed, 
that the lawyers were planning to create ‘‘a splendid judiciary,’’ 
and the slavery question he cast aside as an ‘‘old bug-a-boo,’’ sv 
far as it related to Ohio.° 

Soon, as the Missouri question agitated the nation, Wilson 
editorially opposed slavery and upheld the right of petition. 
Acknowledging his guilt in having published advertisements for 
the return of runaway Virginia slaves he promised ‘‘to sin no 
more,’’? and urged all northern editors to do likewise.’® Wilson 
was a Jeffersonian Democrat, but with the rise of Steubenville 
as an important manufacturing center, he became an early 
apostle in Ohio of the protective tariff. He believed that a nation 
that imported more than it exported ‘‘soon became poor.’’™ 

When the state was planning its canal system (after 1818), 
Steubenville, on the Ohio River, was not on the routes contem- 
plated, hence its people were not among the leading advocates 
of the projects. By 1822, however, Wilson approved editorially 
the proposed plans, asserting that all Ohioans ‘‘must view with 
pride and pleasure the prospect, however distant, of opening so 
important and so beneficial a means of transportation.’’ He 
cautiously suggested, however, that a previous release of the 
state from debt might have been desirable and that ‘‘an issue of 
audited bills, bearing an interest’? might be a more prudent 
means of financing the work than outside borrowing.” 

Wilson again served in the Ohio House of Representatives in 
1820-21 and in 1821-22. While there he actively sought to secure 
reforms in the Ohio penitentiary, and he ran a close race for 
judge of the Ohio Supreme Court but was defeated on the first 
ballot by Jacob Burnet, a Cincinnati pioneer who later became 
United States Senator.”* 

9 Wilson to E. A. Brown, March 4, 1819, Brown MSS. (in Ohio State Library) 
Contrary to Wilson’s predictions the constitutional convention was voted down. 

10 John Bailhache to W. D. Gallagher, July 10, 1840, Hammond MSS.; Hooper, 
Ohio Journalism, 48. 

11 [bid., 48-49. 

12 The leading Cincinnati editor commented that Wilson had been considered un- 
friendly to the canal proposals but would now evidently prove ‘‘a warm and able 
advoeate.’? He expressed regret, however, that ‘‘a man of Mr. Wilson’s sagacity’’ 
should suggest the audited bills, in view of Kentucky’s unfortunate experience with 


them. Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, May 18, 1822. 
18 Wilson to Elisha Whittlesey, August 11, 1821, Whittlesey MSS. (in Western 
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Karly in the campaign of 1824 Wilson had felt that a northerp 
man must be supported for the presidency. His choicest irony 
was employed against ‘‘the southrons,’’ as he designated the 
planters below the Mason-Dixon line. To him a division of the 
Union seemed fanciful, ‘‘the southern states would make a most 
formidable nation — with almost as many blacks as whites; with 
no materiel [sic] with which to form an army, and with hardly 
as manv sailors as would man a frigate, they would cut quite a 
figure in the world.’’ The dominant question for a candidate was 
whether he was ‘‘a friend or an opponent to domestic industry 
and internal improvements.’’ Accordingly, Wilson considered 
Adams in 1823 the least objectionable because the West had ‘‘no 
interest distinct from the interest of the grain growing and man 
ufacturing states to the east’’ and he believed that Adams fay 
ored domestic industry.'* By the early part of 1824, however, |x 
inclined toward Clay whom earlier he had opposed as too 
friendly toward southern interests. Now he explained that since 
his own hopes that the Missouri question would materially 
affect the election had not been realized further agitation of the 
matter was useless.’* The influence that Wilson might have ex 
ercised in this presidential contest, however, was greatly dimin 
ished by his absence from Steubenville during part of the time." 

In the realignment of parties that accompanied the rise of 
Jacksonian Democracy, most of the older leaders in Ohio at- 
tached themselves to the Adams administration. In this, Wilson 
joined with John C. Wright, William Henry Harrison, and oth- 
ers. Benjamin Tappan of Steubenville, long known as one o! 
independent radical views, and ex-governor Ethan Allen Brown, 
were among those who joined the Jacksonian forces. Some had 
Reserve Historical Society Library, Cleveland) ; Hammond to Wright, December 29, 
1821, Hammond MSS. 

14 Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, March 1, 1823; Chillicothe Supporte 
and Scioto Gazette, August 2, 1823. 

15 Hammond to Wright, February 18, 1824, Hammond MSS.; E. H. Roseboom 
‘Ohio in the Presidential Election of 1824,’’ in Ohio Archaeological and His 
torical Publications, XX VI (1918), 162. 

16 Congressman Wright wrote: ‘‘Wilson’s paper with many sides, and no head, is 
a disgrace to the place and there is no chance of his being home before the electio! 
The boys in the office are partisans of different candidates and each party is made 


acquainted with the plans of the others.’’ Wright to Hammond, September 10, 1524, 
Hammond MSS. 
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considered Tappan a leading patron of Wilson, but differences 
had soon been manifested, and by 1822 Wilson wrote of his 
satisfaction at Tappan’s defeat for a seat on the state supreme 
court.” Wilson’s conservatism was due in part to a steady im 
provement in his economie status. In 1822 he had undertaken 
negotiations for the purchase of the Philadelphia Aurora but 
since he was unable to dispose of his Steubenville property, 
the proposed arrangement was not carried out.'* By 1825 
as a member of the board of directors of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Bank of Steubenville he was empowered by the other 
directors to urge upon the Ohio Canal Fund Commissioners the 
designation of the Steubenville bank as a depository for funds 
received from the East. The Steubenville district, he argued, got 
no canals, so its bank should receive a preference in the hand 
ling of funds, especially since it was ‘‘ well-known to be equal in 
point of eredit and solvency, to any bank west of the moun- 
tains.’’?” 

Wilson, moreover, had a personal interest in the continued 
success of what to an increasing degree was to be considered the 
conservative political organization of the nation. Monroe had 
appointed him an examiner of land officers and Adams had re- 
tained him in that position.*® In his journeys as examiner he at- 
tempted to arouse indifferent editors to action by showing them 
“that the public mind was becoming poisoned,’’ and he exerted 
his best efforts to adjust dissensions within the party.*' Travel 
ing through the Miami and Scioto valleys prior to the election 

17** You know the man better than I did,’’ he admitted to E. A. Brown, Decem 
ber 7, 1822, Brown MSS. For further data on Tappan, see Dumas Malone (ed.), Die- 
twnary of American Biography (New York, 1924-), XVIII, 300-301. 

18 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, October 19, 1822; Joseph B. Doyle, 20th 
Century History of Steubenville and Jefferson County, Ohio, and Representative 
Citizens (Chicago, 1910), 307. 

‘Wilson to Brown, February 15, 1825, Brown MSS. 

Wilson to Whittlesey, August 20, 1842, Whittlesey MSS. During this period 
he used his influence to further the political ambitions of John McLean, postmaster 
general, from Ohio, and Benjamin Ruggles, United States Senator from Ohio (1815- 
53). B. Ruggles to McLean, July 4, 1826; Wilson to id., July 29, 1826, McLean MSS. 

in Library of Congress) ; Wilson to Whittlesey, November 8, 1826, Whittlesey MSS. 


Wilson to Hammond, May 25, 1827, Hammond MSS. In the summer of 1827 
he was one of eight delegates from Ohio who signed the memorial that was adopted 
by the Harrisburg Tariff Convention. The Old Northwest Gene alogical Quarterly (Co 
lumbus, 1898-1912), IX (1906), 22 
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of 1828 he found the prospects far from bright for the Adams. 
Clay men. After reviewing the situation in some detail, he 
summarized: ‘‘This is rather a gloomy picture, but it is a true 
one. Our chief, if not only, dependence is upon the Western 
Reserve.’’ The administration forces failed to carry the state 
for Adams, but a year later Wilson believed that confusion was 
making its way into the Jackson camp. Thereupon in writing to 
a friend he returned the advice which had earlier been given to 
him: ‘‘Hold up your heads like corn — don’t hang them down 
like taters.’’ *° 

Another reason for his interest in the political scene had 
been the efforts ‘‘to make an impression’’ upon the state by the 
establishment of Jacksonian papers. In Steubenville a press, 
publishing the Ledger and competing with his business, began 
operations in September, 1826. Since Wilson’s political and edi 
torial foes were the aspiring devotees of Jacksonism, when Ham 
mond in Cincinnati secured biographical material regarding 
Moses Dawson, Jacksonian journalist of that city, he at once sent 
it to Wilson, suggesting that he might employ it ‘‘to advantage.” 
Similarly, Elisha Whittlesey, congressman from the Youngs 
town district, sent him data concerning the ‘‘sayings and do 
ings’’ of Jacksonian partisans, among whom Samuel Medary, 
editor of the Ohio Sun at Batavia was particularly the object 
of Wilson’s venom.** 

The Anti-Masoniec movement Wilson denounced as ‘‘deviltry,”’ 
and when proposals were made for its union with the National 
Republicans, he, while recognizing the necessity for ‘‘grave de 
liberation,’’ felt disinclined to support the fusion. ‘‘The question 
is,’’ he suggested, ‘‘whether acknowledged evil is not better than 
an admixture of good and evil. In the case of the admixture, it 
is to be feared, in the present instance, that the evil will over- 
balance the good.’’ Wilson was not a Mason and when Benjamin 
Tappan reported otherwise the former replied that it was well- 
known that he ‘‘had never been inside of a lodge.’’ Wilson and 
Tappan were aggressive, irascible individuals, and being of op- 


22 Wilson to Whittlesey, October 10, 1828; October 19, 1829, Whittlesey MSS. 
23 Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, VI (1900), 272; Hammon® 


to Wright, April 18 [?%], Hammond MSS.; Wilson to Whittlesey, July 5, 182°, 
Whittlesey MSS.; Baker, Wilson, I, 9-10. 
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posite political affiliations and residents of Steubenville had 
become bitter political and personal enemies. Accordingly, when 
Tappan’s name was submitted to the Senate by Jackson, for 
United States district judge, Wilson denounced him as a politi- 
cian, a nullifier, and an abolitionist ‘‘who would have no objec 
tion to the blacks resisting the threats of the whites.’’ The argu- 
ment that Tappan’s rejection might mean the elevation of an 
even less worthy person was countered by the declaration that 
such a man could not easily be found.** Wilson maintained that 
he was ‘‘opposed to any kind of proscription on account of po- 
litical opinion,’’ but that his objections to Tappan were of a 
different sort since the latter was ‘‘a bad man,’’ an ‘‘electioneer- 
ing character’’ to the ‘‘fullest extent,’’ the editor ‘‘of the filthy 
and abusive’’ Steubenville paper, ‘‘a slanderer of other men’s 
character,’’? a ‘‘Unitarian or deist ... in the constant habit of 
ridiculing all kinds of religion and religious men.’’ He threat- 
ened that if such a person were elected when the anti-J ackson men 
could prevent it, he would ‘‘curse politics and quit them.’’ Such 
views expressed in his paper led Tappan to sue him for $8,000 
damages in the Supreme Court of Ohio. Wilson scoffed at this 
as an effort to curry favor in Washington, since the case could 
not be heard for eighteen months. At length the Senate failed to 
approve Tappan’s nomination.** In February, 1832, Wilson had 
been elected associate judge of the common pleas court of Jef- 
ferson County for a seven year term,” but seemingly he did not 
exact from himself the same judicial abstinence from polities 
that he deemed imperative for the Democratic Tappan! 

Another indication of Wilson’s advancing fortune was his es- 
tablishment of the Pennsylvania Advocate in Pittsburgh in 1832 
—later a Whig paper.*’ In 1838, however, he relinquished active 

*¢ Wilson to Whittlesey, July 30, 1830; October 23, 1831; February 10, March 8, 
1834, Whittlesey MSS. 

25 Id. to id., March 19, 22, 1834, ibid. Jackson then, June 30, 1834, nominated Hum- 
phrey H. Leavitt, and the Senate approved. Meanwhile a Democratic friend wrote to 
Tappan: ‘‘T learn that you are charged, in addition to your many other crimes, with 
having uttered sentiments approving of the Southampton Magazine, that you are an 
open-mouthed abolitionist and that these things are turning the Southern Senators 
against you. This I should suspect must have come from such a man as Paddy Wilson.”’ 
Cincinnati, June 1, 1834 (in private collection of John K. Wright, New York City). 


26 Ohio House Journal (1831-32), 384. 
‘Tt Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, VI (1900), 273. 
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control of his Steubenville paper and ceased, as he said, ‘‘ having 
anything to do with the ‘art, trade, and mystery’ of printing.” 
He turned some attention to the collection of old accounts, his 
son Robert assuming supervision of the establishment. 

During 1836 he observed that the Quakers of eastern Ohio did 
not relish the ‘‘military chieftainship’’ claims of Harrison but 
considered him a lesser evil than Van Buren. Annoyed in 1838 }) 
the election of Tappan to the United States Senate, he urged a 
conference of Ohio Whigs to consider a presidential candidate 
for 1840. ‘‘The Goths & Vandals, now seated in high places,’’ hie 
declared, ‘‘must be pulled down, and when down kept down.’’* 
In 1840 he joined his son Robert in the production of a Harrison 
newspaper, the Log Cabin. In that year he was mentioned as a 
possible Whig nominee for governor and served as temporary 
chairman of the Washington’s birthday convention that nom. 
inated Thomas Corwin for the position. Tappan was still his 
béte noire, and the Whig politician rejoiced that two hundred 
persons comprised ‘‘the largest mob’’ that this Democratic rival 
could attract.” 

The election of ‘‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too’’ brought joy to 
Wilson’s heart. ‘‘Laboring in a minority for 12 long years is 
poor work,’’ he commented, and he did not wait for the inaugura- 
tion to urge consideration for himself and his six boys who were 
of age. One of these he wished to be made a clerk under Thomas 
Ewing of Ohio, the new secretary of the treasury. Another, 
named for Henry Clay, he recommended to his friend, Elisha 
Whittlesey, incoming fourth auditor of the treasury, as being 
a ‘‘young man of constant and steady habits,’’ and a commu. 
nicant member of the Presbyterian Church. Wilson was can 
did and assertive in discussing his expectations: ‘‘I have s0 
many boys I do not know what to do with them. I cannot afford 
to set them up in any business and my friends must take care 0! 
them.’’ *° The two sons received the positions demanded. There 
upon the father, affirming his belief ‘‘in the notion (not alto 
gether, perhaps, a Yankee notion) that when a man has friends 

28 Wilson to Whittlesey, March 26, 1836; December 15, 1838, Whittlesey MSS. 


29 Cincinnati Gazette, February 25, 1840; Wilson to Whittlesey, September 1° 
1840, Whittlesey MSS. 


30 Jd, to id., February 23, March 30, 1841, ibid. 
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he ought to use them,’’ again wrote to Whittlesey. He now asked 
the latter ‘‘to attend to a small matter,’’ the ‘‘restoration’’ to 
to the family’s Steubenville paper of the printing of the United 
States laws in eastern Ohio, a contract Wilson had enjoyed be 
fore Jackson’s accession to office. ‘‘This, I think, so far as I am 
concerned,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I have a right to insist upon and have a 
right to get mad if not done. I say nothing about merits, services 
to the people and all that.’’** Mrs. Wilson had long wished to 
visit her sisters in Philadelphia so it was arranged that a part 
of the family should accompany him eastward when he sought to 
press his claims in Washington. He made more than one trip 
to the capital and received the coveted printing with ‘‘some in 
timation of further benefits.’’ Since a majority of the Whigs had 
soon openly disagreed with Tyler, some ‘‘became warm in their 
suspicions’? of Wilson, and the Ohio State Journal proceeded 
to haul him ‘‘ over the coals’’ on a charge of Tylerism. According 
to Edwin M. Stanton, later Lincoln’s secretary of war, Wilson 
for a time ‘‘eontinued silent or gave intimations”’ of leaning 
toward the President, and at length replied to the Journal in an 
article of three columns, defending Tyler and attacking the 
Whig opposition in Congress. This prompted a meeting of anti- 
Tyler Whigs at Steubenville (rather slimly attended) which 
offered resolutions ‘‘filled with gall and bitterness towards Ty- 
ler’? and which frightened Wilson so badly that he ‘‘backed’’ 
away from the President and came out strongly for Clay.” 
‘The further benefits’’ that he expected included an appoint- 
ment as a federal examiner of land offices, a position he had 
first held two decades before. He now sought an appointment to 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Louisiana for other reasons 
‘besides the pay.’’ In the fall of 1842 he refused an opportunity 
to run for the Ohio legislature and worked to attain the federal 
position. In 1844 he was an ardent supporter of Clay. At a meet- 
ing in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, Dr. John MeCook of Steuben. 
ville charged Wilson with deliberately publishing untruthful 
charges against the Democrats. Immediately a young man struck 


81 Id. to id., May 6, 1841, ibid. Under Jackson the contract had been granted to a 
New Lisbon concern. 

*E. M. Stanton to B. Tappan, July 17, 1842 (in private collection of John K. 
Wright, New York City). 
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the speaker and made a speedy departure, the avenger, accord. 
ing to local tradition, being one of Wilson’s sons.* 

In 1847, when some looked to John McLean, Ohioan on the 
United States Supreme Court, as a Whig nominee for the pres. 
idency, Wilson stated his belief that Clay wanted to be nom. 
inated but would face certain defeat and that McLean’s chances. 
particularly in Pennsylvania, would be many times better. Clay's 
weaknesses were, he thought, the popular though ‘‘erroneous” 
belief that he was not ‘‘a sound Tariff man’’ but would possibly 
again ‘‘compromise away their interests’’; and the long stand. 
ing opposition of many who would ‘‘deem it the height of in. 
consistency to aid him at the ballot box.’’ Wilson’s son, Edwin, 
of Franklin, Pennsylvania, was a delegate to the state Whig 
convention at Harrisburg. The two concocted what they ‘‘con- 
sidered suitable resolutions’’ in favor of McLean, and these 
were adopted, they reported, in preference to others offered by 
‘*such men as Chandler and others, old politicians.’’ The proud 
father related that the son had ‘‘made a long and brilliant speech 
at the convention,’’ one which was ‘‘much lauded in the Whig 
papers.’’ Before long, however, Edwin found that working 
for McLean was ‘‘uphill work’’ since some Ohio papers denied 
that the latter was actually a Whig. It being deemed desirable 
that the Ohio Whig convention should set matters right, Wilson 
went to Columbus early in January, 1848, and remained several 
weeks. He reported that although he had perhaps been ‘‘unable 
to do any good,’’ at least he had ‘‘succeeded in preventing evil.”’ 
For a time he considered establishing a paper at Columbus but 
concluded that it could not affect outlying counties in time to 
produce results.** 

Wilson was much interested in finding a suitable newspaper 
establishment for his son Robert and considered the possibility 
of a new journal in their home city. He was irritated that the 


83 Wilson to Whittlesey, August 27, September 20, October 17, 1842, Whittlesey 
MSS.; Doyle, History of Steubenville, 312. 

84 Wilson to McLean, January 18, April 2, 1847; January 26, 1848; Edwin © 
Wilson to James Wilson, January 5, 1848; H. H. Leavitt to MeLean, December 25, 
1847, MeLean MSS. One contemporary reported that Wilson had become ‘‘noted 
lately more for talking than acting’’ and that ‘‘while he was a good writer’’ he had 
‘lost his tact to some extent.’’ John Teesdale to McLean, February 4, 1848; see als 
id. to id., January 22, 1848, ibid. 
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editor of the Herald proved to be ‘‘a perverse young man,’’ who 
ysed his own diseretion in publishing articles submitted to him. 
The new paper would be friendly to McLean whose financial aid 
was tactfully solicited. The elder Wilson had ‘‘retired from 
business with property enough to yield him a bare but respecta- 
ble living,’’ without the means of aiding the son financially, but 
it was promised that he would virtually be editor to make the 
paper ‘‘efficient and influential.’’ Circumstances delayed the 
forwarding of the younger Wilson’s printing materials from 
Chicago; Judge Wilson developed a severe case of rheumatism; 
and soon the rising Taylor movement made futile the establish- 
ment of a MeLean journal.* 

The active political efforts of Judge Wilson now came to a 
close, and the rancorous verbal exchanges gave way to the amen- 
ities of retirement. Two years later, in mid-October he went 
about in Steubenville ‘‘apparently in his usual health and fine 
spirits.’’ But the dreaded cholera was abroad, and after an ill- 
ness of only twelve hours, he, whose name for thirty years had 
been a ‘‘household word’’ in the community, passed away.” 

Wilson had ten children, seven of them boys.*’ The oldest, 
named for William Duane, received a clerkship in the treasury 
department under Secretary Ewing. Following Polk’s election, 
he located in Chicago where he issued the Dollar Weekly during 
part of 1846. Later he was an owner and editor of the Chicago 
Tribune (1852-53) and for a time conducted an independent 
daily, the Courant, which preceded the well-known Douglas or- 
gan, the Daily Times.** He then located in Iowa where, as secre- 


85 Robert C. Wilson to McLean, February 7, 1848; letters of H. H. Leavitt to id., 


February 8, 23, April 15, 1848, McLean MSS. The son had relinquished the Herald 
in 1845, 
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‘Baker, Wilson, I, 10. In 1841 James Wilson wrote, ‘‘I have six sons, all of 
age,’’ but apparently he omitted Joseph, not yet twenty-one. To Whittlesey, 
February 23, 1841, Whittlesey MSS. 

88 A Steubenville historian overlooks this son in a list of the children. Ohio Arch- 
aeological and Historical Publications, VI, 271. But see Wilson to Whittlesey, 
March 30, 1841, Whittlesey MSS. William sold the Courant in the summer of 1854. It 
became Young America (July 4, 1854) and then the Daily Times (August 20, 1854). 
Franklin W. Seott, Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-79, in Illinois State 
Historieal Library, Collections (Springfield, 1903-), VI (1910), 58, 59, 65. 
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tary of the Agricultural College for many years beginning jy 
1858, he was active in distributing selected seeds to the farmers 
of the state. In 1870 while editor of the Towa Homestead ay) 
Farm Journal he met Oliver H. Kelley, founder of the Patrons 
of Husbandry (or Grange). Wilson had been appointed genera] 
deputy of the order in Iowa, and now the two organized loca! 
groups near Des Moines. Wilson, acting as first secretary of the 
order in Iowa, had a major share in its development in that state 
and organized the Kansas Grange in December, 1872.*° 

Henry Clay Wilson, one of the triplets, was a clerk in the treas 
ury department (1841-45). He married a daughter of Samue! 
Medary of Columbus, leading Democratic editor, although the 
fathers had been violent political opponents. During the war he 
served in the Union army. Edwin, another of the triplets, located 
in Franklin, Pennsylvania, where he practiced law and took an 
active interest in Whig politics. There he married the only 
daughter of Judge MceCalmont, president of the circuit court oi 
that part of the state. He served as adjutant general of Penn 
sylvania (February, 1858-April, 1861), had a commendable wai 
record, and later settled in New York.” 

For another son, James, the father in 1846 endeavored unsue 
cessfully to secure the clerkship of the Ohio House of Represen 
tatives. He declared that the applicant was as well qualified as 
any young man. This son joined the Fifth Street Methodist 
Protestant church of Steubenville (much to the chagrin of his 
Presbyterian mother) and became a minister. Eloquent after the 
manner of the time, he was not always discreet in his remarks. 
Later he became a Methodist Episcopal minister in Cincinnat: 
and finally removed to New York where he died.*' Robert, who 
followed his father’s business, was especially the object of the 
latter’s attention. In 1845 he relinquished his interest in the 

389 Des Moines Daily State Register, March 27, 1862, in Annals of Iowa (Des 
Moines, 1893-, Series 3, X (1911-12), 538; William H. Fleming, ‘‘ The Autologra 
phy of a Private Secretary,’’ in ibid., XV (1925-27), 20; Solon J. Buck, The Gra 
Movement (Cambridge, 1913), 49-50, 55. 

40 Wilson to Whittlesey, May 2, 1843, Whittlesey MSS.; id. to McLean, January 
18, 1847, McLean MSS.; Smull’s Legislative Handbook and Manual (Harrisburg 
1896), 678; Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, VI (1900), 272-73. Th 
name was not Edward. 


41 Wilson to Whittlesey, November 27, 1846, Whittlesey MSS.; Ohio Archacoli 
cal and Historical Publications, VI (1900), 271. 
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Steubenville paper and for a time located in Chicago,” and then 
in New Lisbon, Ohio, but was eager for a better opening in 
Columbus or Steubenville. In 1856 he purchased the New Lisbon 
Buckeye State and continued to publish it until his death in 


- ——s 


The youngest son, born at Steubenville, February 28, 1822 
and named Joseph Ruggles after a family friend, was destined 
to be the father of Woodrow Wilson. He was educated at Jeffer 
con (Washington and Jefferson) College, taught at Mereer, 
Pennsylvania, and then studied for the Presbyterian ministry at 
Western Theological Seminary (at Allegheny) and at Princeton. 
Karly in 1848 he considered a call to a church in Logan County 
(in either Ohio or possibly West Virginia), but his brother Ed 
win hoped that he would not ‘‘bury himself’’ in that locality. 
There was a possibility that Rev. Mr. Dickson might leave his 
pulpit in Franklin, Pennsylvania, to go to Wheeling (now West 
Virginia) and that a better position might thus be offered to 
Joseph. Apparently this prospect did not materialize, and for a 
time the young minister taught in the Steubenville Male Acad 
emy. Meanwhile he met Jessie (Janet) Woodrow of Chillicothe, 
whom he married, June 7, 1849.** The later history of the family 
has often been told and need not be repeated here. 

Woodrow Wilson’s maternal grandfather, Thomas Woodrow, 
for whom he was named, was more the student, less the man of 
affairs than James Wilson. Born in Paisley, Scotland, in 1791, he 
was graduated from Glasgow University and studied under two 
noted theologians, Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Ewing. Subsequently 
he did missionary work in the Orkney Islands. In 1821 he settled 
in Carlisle, England, as pastor of an independent church and 
was a member of the Congregational Union. In 1835 he located 
in Brockville, Canada, and two years later became ‘‘stated sup- 
ply’’ of the First Presbyterian church of Chillicothe, Ohio. Com- 
ing from a foreign communion he was received on probation by 

*2 Possibly on his brother William ’s paper. 

*°|Horace Mack], History of ‘Columbiana County (Philadelphia, 1879), 115. Ap 
parently another son, John, resided in Pittsburgh. Wilson to McLean, January 18, 
1847, MeLean MSS. There were also three daughters, including Margaret (Mar 
garetta), one of the triplets, and Elizabeth. 

**Carrington T. Marshall (ed.), A History of the Courts and Lawyers of Ohio 


New York, 1934), II, 361; Edwin C. Wilson to James Wilson, January 5, 1848, 
MeLean MSS.; Baker, Wilson, I, 13. 
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the Chillicothe presbytery, but in September, 1838, was received 
as an active member. 

These were troublesome years in the denomination both in re. 
gard to doctrinal standards and slavery. In each of these matters 
Woodrow proved to be a conservative. The general assembly of 
the church in 1837 was controlled by those who believed that the 
part in areas affected by New England migration had become 
too much tinetured with the liberal spirit of Congregationalism, 
Accordingly it exscinded the synod of the Western Reserve (iy 
Ohio) and three synods in western New York. Many disapproved 
of this, and the denomination divided into Old and New Sehoo! 
branches. The next year when the Chillicothe presbytery re 
solved (14:10) not to send commissioners to either national body, 
Woodrow voted with the minority as he considered the action ; 
refusal to perform proper obligations. In the readjustment 0’ 
churches, some in southern Ohio joined the New School, the 
Ripley presbytery being formed, but Woodrow and his congre. 
gation remained with the Chillicothe presbytery (Old School). 
Even in the Old School body (where New England influences 
were largely lacking) considerable anti-slavery feeling existed 
The Chillicothe presbytery in September, 1839, adopted resolu 
tions (15:9) denouncing slave-holding as involving ‘‘heinou: 
sins against God and man’’; refusing to license or ordain min 
isters ‘‘known to hold slaves, or to justify the practice of slay 
holding’’; and asserting its intention to refrain from fellowshi 
‘‘with any ... eeclessiastical body, while it tolerates, under its 
jurisdiction, either the sin of slaveholding, or . . . the justifica 
tion of the sin of slaveholding, by appeal to the Seriptures,” 
which was, it considered, ‘‘blasphemy of Almighty God, and a 
shocking prostitution of his Word.’’ The conservative Woodro 
was one of nine voting in the negative.*® 

In April, 1848, Woodrow’s resignation as pastor at Chillicothe 
was announced. Il health was mentioned as the reason, althoug! 
he lived almost thirty years thereafter. Various writers have 
stated, as does Ray Stannard Baker, that Woodrow was ‘‘so 10 


45 Robert C. Galbraith Jr., The History of the Chillicothe Presbytery (Chillicothe 
1889), 181, 137, 142. In 1838 he was inducted as regular pastor at Chillicothe. 

46 Tbid., 143, 147, 181; Lewis G. Vander Velde, The Presbyterian Churches and ! 
Federal Union, in Harvard Historical Studies (Cambridge, 1896-), XXXIII (1932 
13-15. 
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table a success as a pulpit orator, and his reputation for learn- 
ing was so great, that he was called to the pastorate of the Hogg 
Presbyterian Church of Columbus, Ohio, where he remained 
until his death.’’ ** Actually there was no Hogg ehureh in Colum- 
bus. The old, eminently respectable First Presbyterian church on 
Capitol Square was sometimes called Dr. Hoge’s church, after 
its venerable pastor emeritus, James Hoge.** But Woodrow’s 
next charge after Chillicothe was at Worthington, north of Co- 
lumbus, where the church had only forty-seven members in 1853. 
Here he served from 1849 to 1857. Then he was pastor at Nichol- 
asville, Kentucky, until the outbreak of the Civil War.*® He was 
never the regular pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Columbus. In 1861 he returned with his family to Ohio and 
again affiliated with the Columbus presbytery. He then had no 
permanent charge but acted as ‘‘stated supply’’ of the First 
Chureh of Columbus during the spring of 1862 while the organ- 
ization sought a regular minister. Thereafter he served a small 
rural church (Scioto or Genoa) with forty-nine members and 
another one at Grove City with thirty members. On October 
4, 1865, he was released from these duties at his own request ‘‘on 
account of failing health and declining years.’’ 

Woodrow’s first wife, Marion Williamson, whom he had mar- 
ried in Seotland, had given birth to eight children of whom 
Jessie, the president’s mother, was the fifth. The others included 
James, who studied at Harvard under Agassiz and at Heidel- 
berg, and who became an influential theologian of the Southern 


4? Baker, Wilson, I, 18-19; William E. Dodd, Woodrow Wilson and His Work 
Garden City, 1920), 4. 

‘8 Francis E. Marsten, After Eighty Years (Columbus, 1886), 10, 19. The church 
was located where the Hartman Theatre Building now stands. Hoge had resigned as 
active minister in 1857 after fifty-one years of service (actually antedating the in 
corporation of Columbus). 

‘At Worthington his salary was $350 a year. He was full-time pastor there only 
after September, 1852. The church at Nicholasville with ninety-nine members and 
$1,922 raised for local purposes in 1860 contrasted sharply with that presided over 
by Woodrow Wilson’s father in Augusta, Georgia, which had two hundred and eighty 
members and raised $7,000 for local purposes. Minutes of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church (Philadelphia, 1853), 512; ibid. (1860), 211, 232; Shedding 
Light on Worthington (Worthington, [c. 1931]), 59-60. 

°°MS. Records of the Presbytery of Columbus, III, 160-61; MS. Records of 
Franklin [Columbus] Presbytery, 1870, p. 198, used through courtesy of Rev. George 
Villets of Columbus; Minutes of the General Assembly, 1862, 739; tbid., 1865, 230; 
Alfred E. Lee, History of the City of Columbus (New York, 1892), I, 769. 
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Presbyterian church; Robert, of scholarly inclinations who neve 
married and died in early manhood; Thomas, who became , 
successful business man in Chillicothe, Ohio, and whose daughte 
refused her cousin Woodrow Wilson in marriage; William, w! 
went West; and Marion, who married James W. Bone of Geo; 
gia.”' The first wife died in 1836, shortly after the arrival of t) 
family in America, and her sister, Isabella, helped to rear tly 
family. Mr. Baker writes of the strong feeling of kinship tha: 
bound the Woodrows together, but he does not state that the min 
ister remarried and that apparently he became less intereste 
in the children of his first marriage, including Wilson’ 
mother. Possibly he thought that they were fairly well esta} 
lished in life, and at best he had little to give them in a materia 
way. At any rate, they were not mentioned in his will.** He seen 
ingly was almost forgotten in his closing years, and a Columbus 
newspaper mentioned merely the fact of his passing when } 
occurred at his home near Columbus on April 25, 1877. A fey 
months later when his brother ministers prepared ‘‘a minute” 
concerning his career, it was recalled that his active service ‘in 
this country was chiefly in Chillicothe,’”’ that he was ‘‘an abl 
preacher, and especially noted as being mighty in the Scrip. 
tures. He was successful in the ministry and greatly beloved.” * 

In conclusion, the hope may be expressed that this discussion 
may show some of the problems faced by these more-than-ordi 
nary Middle Westerners in their own generations; that it may 
serve to correct various erroneous impressions heretofore given 
by biographers of Woodrow Wilson; and finally, that it ma) 
prove to be a very modest contribution to what Douglas Southial! 
Freeman has recently called ‘‘a new field of biographical study,” 
the articulated story of significant American families.* 

51 Baker, Wilson, I, 16, 18, 20-21, 23n., 130. 

52In it he set aside $200 for the erection of a tombstone over the grave of lis 
deceased wife, Harriet L.; $400 for his daughter, Mary Ann; his ‘‘carriage wi 
all its appurtenances’’ to his son, Charles; and the balance after the payment 0! 
debts, to his four sons, John, Edward, Henry, and Charles. Will record, Probat? 
Court, Franklin Co., Ohio, Book G, 1875-77, p. 220. The will was drawn up Septe! 
ber 11, 1876, less than a year before his death. 

53 Columbus Ohio State Journal, April 26, 1877. 

54 MS. Records of Franklin Presbytery, 1870, pp. 197-98. 

55 The Saturday Review of Literature, XII, October 5, 1935, p. 5, referring + 
cially to James T. Adams, The Adams Family (Boston, 1930) and Burton J. Hen 
drick, The Lees of Virginia (Boston, 1935). 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
LINCOLN AND THE GOVERNORSHIP OF OREGON 
Edited by Paut I. Minter 


Albert J. Beveridge’s Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858, appeared 
in 1928, and since that time it has held a place as one of the lead- 
ing biographies of Lincoln. In his treatment of the Taylor ad 
ministration and the governorship of Oregon, Beveridge asserts 
that the governorship of Oregon was never offered to Lincoln.’ 
The fact is that the position was offered to Lincoln and he took 
it under advisement. 

On March 4, 1849, Lincoln’s single term in Congress came to 
an end. That day marked the inaugural of Zachary Taylor as the 
second Whig President. Of the Whigs who had been in the Har- 
rison Cabinet of 1841 only Thomas Ewing, the secretary of the 
treasury, appeared in the Taylor Cabinet, and to him was as- 
signed the task of organizing the newly created Department of 
the Interior. On March 11 Lincoln and Edward D. Baker, newly 
elected Whig Congressman from Illinois, called on Secretary 
Ewing to talk over patronage matters. They followed the inter- 
view with a letter * renewing ‘‘our earnest request that no ap- 
pointments of citizens of Illinois... be made .. . without the 
consultation with us which you were kind enough to say you 
thought proper.’’* One of the most desirable plums to be given 
to Illinois by the interior department was the position of com- 
missioner of the land office. Lincoln had urged a certain Cyrus 
Edwards for the place, but Lincoln had added that if Edwards 
were not acceptable to the administration he would accept the 
office for himself. 

But there were other branches of the Whig party to be pla- 

‘Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), I, 493. 

* According to Beveridge, Lincoln wrote a similar letter to the secretary of the 
treasury and probably to other cabinet members. Jbid., 488, n. 4. 


‘*Letterbook of Letters Received, 1849-1850,’’ Ewing MSS. (in the Library of 


Congress), no. 46. 
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cated. Henry Clay, against whose nomination Lincoln had used 
his influence before the meeting of the Whig National Convey 
tion of 1848,* had been a lifelong friend of Secretary Ewing. 
Clay urged another Ilinoisian, Justin Butterfield, for the office, 
At this point Lincoln entered the race in earnest. The party 
machine supported Lincoln, but many individual Whigs opposed 
him.* Lincoln failed to get the appointment, but he was not for 
gotten by the Whig administration. 

One of the positions which Secretary Ewing had at his dis. 
posal was the governorship of Oregon Territory. The governor 
under President Polk’s administration, a Democrat named Jo 
seph Lane, had been especially obnoxious to the Whigs. Lane 
was removed and the position offered to Lincoln, who took the 
offer under advisement and finally decided not to accept. He 
apparently reached the decision while he was away from home. 
He wrote to his brother-in-law in Springfield telling him of his 
decision, and the latter notified the chairman of the State Whig 
Executive Committee, A. G. Henry.® Henry wrote to Secretary 
Ewing at once (September 24, 1849): Lincoln ‘‘has declined 
the office of Governor of Oregon and for reasons I presume En- 
tirely personal to himself and certain friends whose claims he 
Early pressed upon Genl. Taylor for appointment to office. | 
know Mr. Lincoln is disposed to yield the administration his 
most cordial support notwithstanding his refusal to take office 
for himself, so long as his friends are unprovided for.’’’ 

Before receiving this letter the administration was becoming 
restless at Lincoln’s delay in announcing his decision. On Sep- 
temper 25 Ewing sent the following telegram to Springfield: 
‘‘Is Mr. Lincoln in Springfield? The President wishes to lear 
from him immediately.’’ * 

Lincoln had written to Ewing on the twenty-third informing 
him that he was that day sending a dispateh to a friend at 


Lincoln to Archibald Williams, April 30, 1848, John G. Nicolay and John Ha 
(eds.), Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1905), II, 17. 

5 Beveridge, Lincoln, 488 ff. gives a good account of the race. 

6 Beveridge has the name N. J. Henry, a mistake. Beveridge, Lincoln, I, 491. 

7 **Letterbook of Letters Received, 1849-1850,’’ Ewing MSS. 

8 Letterbook, Miscellaneous (in Department of the Interior), no. 1, p. 12. 1 
memorandum does not state to whom it was sent, possibly to the telegraph offic: 
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Springfield * to be forwarded to him. But this friend, and some 
others, thinking that Lincoln had acted hastily, withheld the dis- 
pateh and wrote again to Lincoln. On receiving this letter Lin- 
coln returned immediately to Springfield and sent a telegram 
to Ewing in which he declined the office of governor of Oregon. 
He followed this with a letter of explanation. The originals of 
both the letter and the telegram are reproduced here from the 
Ewing manuscript collection in the Library of Congress.’® The 
governorship was then given to a Kentucky legislator, John P. 
Gaines by name, who was satisfactory to both Clay and Crit- 
tenden.”* 

This incident did not cause a break between Lincoln and 
Ewing. Nearly two months later Lincoln wrote a long letter to a 
Chicago paper,** defending Ewing’s administration of the in 
terior department. This friendship was renewed during the time 
of Lineoln’s presidency. 


Months after these incidents a congressional committee,"’ ap 
pointed by a Democratic House, investigated the official con 
duct of the secretary of the interior, especially his handling of 


patronage matters. One of the leading phases of the investiga- 


* Possibly the brother-in-law of whom A. G. Henry had written. 

10 Ewing MSS., loc. cit. The telegram is numbered 66, the letter 76. Obviously 
Beveridge did not see this correspondence, for though Nicolay and Hay, among others, 
mention the offer of the governorship to Lincoln, Beveridge denies that the offer was 
made. He seems to confuse this incident with an offer of the seeretaryship of Oregon 
during the Fillmore administration. He substantiates the denial by quoting a letter 
from F. B. Kellogg, secretary of state, of June 2, 1925, that no record existed in the 
Department of State, of such an offer. Beveridge, Lincoln, I, 493, n. 1. According to 
a letter from Lineoln to John M. Clayton, secretary of state under Taylor, dated 
September 27, 1849, and printed in Nicolay and Hay, Complete Works, II, 130, Clay 
ton had offered Lincoln the secretaryship at the same time that Ewing had offered 
the governorship. Nicolay and Hay also print a letter from Lincoln to John Addi 
son, dated September 27, 1849, in which he thanks Addison for interesting himself 
in ‘‘having the governorship of Oregon offered to me.’’ Jbid., 129. Possibly there 
were three separate offers: Clayton’s offer of the secretaryship in September, 1849, 
Ewing’s offer of the governorship in the same month, and the offer of the secretary 
ship under Fillmore. 

1 Crittenden was at this time governor of Kentucky and one of the most intimate 
advisers of the Taylor administration. 

12 Lincoln to Chicago Journal, November 21, 1849, in Nicolay and Hay, Complet: 
Works, II, 131 ff. 

The Richardson committee. For the report of this committee, see Congressional 
Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., Append., 1209 ff. 
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tion centered on the removal of the Democratie governor of Or 
gon Territory. The fact that a Whig Senate completely exoner 
ated Secretary Ewing “ does not change the situation that had 
Lineoln’s name been linked with an affair to which the Richard 
son committee drew so much publicity his chances for a political 
comeback ten years later surely would have been affected. 


BY BAIN’S ELECTRO-CHEMICAL TELEGRAPH 
Dated Springfield Sept. 27th 1849. 
Hon Thomas Ewing 
I respectfully decline Governorship of Oregon; I am still anxious 
that, Simeon Frances shall be secretary of that Territory. 
A. Lineoln 


Springfield, Illinois, Sept 27, 
Hon: T. Ewing, Secretary &c. 
Dear Sir: 

Some discrepancy may appear between my letter 
of the 23rd and my Telegraphie despatch of today, to explain which | 
write this. As I told you in that letter I sent a dispatch the same day 
to a friend at Springfield to be forwarded to you; but that friend ani 
some others, supposing I had decided hastily, witheld the despatch. 
and wrote me again. On receiving their letter I came to Springfield 
and now Telegraph you myself — 

Your Obt Servt 
A. Lincoln 


14 For Ewing’s defense of his appointments and of his actions in genera! se 
Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 2 Sess., 38, 40, 80, 157, and 498 ff., also Append., 66 ff. 
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Terra Nova: The Northeast Coast of America before 1602. Annals of 
Vinland, Markland, Estotiland, Drogeo, Baccalaos, and Norumbega. 
By Charles Knowles Bolton. (Boston: F. W. Faxon Company, 1935. 
xviii + 194 pp. Illustrations and maps.) 

This is an attempt to summarize the accounts of voyages and settle- 
ments along the northeast coast during the centuries before Bartholomew 
Gosnold’s voyage of 1602. To the general reader the book is not without 
considerable interest, but to the more critical student it will be disap- 
pointing. Mr. Bolton, the former librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, is 
not a trained historian and he does not pretend to make a critical and 
independent study of the sources. He recognizes that in dealing with this 
‘‘up against the conflicting testimony of experts’’ and he 
does little to resolve the conflicts. On the contrary, his book is likely 
to have the opposite effect, because of his tendency to reopen, with- 
out fresh evidence, old issues long settled in the minds of leading 
authorities and his reluctance to discard reports of expeditions, such as 
the Zeno voyages of the fourteenth century, no longer accepted as strictly 
authentic. Mr. Bolton has obviously read widely in the literature of his 
subject, but not widely enough, especially in the works in foreign lan- 
guages, or with adequate discrimination. The book contains no bibliogra- 
phy and the footnotes furnish the only clue to the authorities on whom 
he has depended most fully. The modern scholar will be surprised to note 
the heavy reliance he has placed on Justin Winsor and at the same time 
the almost complete exclusion of Henry Harrisse and the rather cavalier 
dismissal of G. P. Winship. As a work of reference the book gives a much 
more confused account than necessary of the Viking voyages, and al- 
though the reproductions of ancient maps are useful and interesting, one 
wishes that a modern map of the area involved had been included. The 
faults of the volume are marked, but it can perform a useful service if 
it calls the attention of a wider public to the extent to which the north- 
east coast was known in Europe before the seventeenth century. 


subject he is 


Yale University LEONARD W. LABAREE 


Rim of Christendom. By Herbert Eugene Bolton. (New York: Maemil- 
lan Company, 1936. xviii + 644 pp. Facsimiles, maps, illustrations, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


In 1907 Professor Bolton discovered the long lost manuscript of Father 
Kino’s Favores Celestiales and its publication, in 1919, led to a great 
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revival of interest in this pioneer frontiersman of the American Woes: 
The present work, a fitting companion volume to his Outpost of Emp'r 
brings to its end a long trail of research in archives, libraries, and jy 
the field, along the path of the padre. On the basis of a vast store o? 
fresh material, thus garnered, wherever it existed, in Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Mexico, a definitive biography has been written. In its pages 
Father Kino lives again, a human, lovable figure, in a live and real en. 
vironment, since his biographer retraced all the missionary’s steps, diary 
or letter in hand, to the point of minute identification of ‘‘ campsites and 
water holes — all this in an endeavor to see Kino’s world as Kino say 
it.’’ Use of the letters of Kino to the Duchess of Aveiro y Arcos, now in 
the Huntington Library, adds much to the story, especially for the years 
1680 to 1687. 

With sound and competent scholarship, which makes the difficulties 
seem easy, Professor Bolton, following an illuminating discussion 0! 
Jesuit activities in New Spain, details the career of his black robe her 
from humble birth in the town of Segno, Italian Tyrol, to his death a 
Magdalena, in Pima Land, March 15, 1711. With a great wealth of new 
information the intervening years are set forth. Kino’s schooling at Trent, 
his entry into the Society of Jesus, attendance at the universities of South 
Germany, his journey to Mexico, his sojourn in Lower California, and his 
life work in the Pimeria Alta present an engrossing story of high adven- 
ture in the missionary field. Not only as a devoted ‘‘saver of souls,”’ but 
also as an explorer, astronomer, map maker, pioneer farmer, catt!eman 
and founder of mission settlements, does Father Kino achieve distinction. 
His remarkable record as an indefatigable traveller on horseback throug) 
difficult country, taken by itself, startles the modern and is a challenge 
to the endurance of a softer generation. His practical rediscovery of the 
peninsularity of Lower California was a geographical contribution of 
major importance. His spiritual and economie conquest of the Pima 
country entitle him to rank among the great regional founders of Americ 

Professor Bolton has produced a volume which will delight the scholar 
and at the same time appeal to a wide audience of lay readers. It is « 
ideal combination of scientific method and great literary skill. The story 
moves rapidly and one feels in reading its pages, the author’s zest and 
enthusiasm for his subject. One suspects regret that the long task cam 
to an end, and, while the field offers a bewildering array of other studies, 
that it will be difficult to find one so congenial, so admirably suited to the 
writer’s tastes and powers. Fortunately a promise is made for the futur 
publication of the new original materials on which this biography is base. 
Since Father Kino’s work epitomized the advance of the Spanish fron- 
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tier in North America in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, these documents will be eagerly awaited by both the student of 
Spanish colonization and those interested in the American West. 

The book has an excellent format, a serviceable bibliography, and an 
index. The illustrations and maps are unusually good and add much to 
an understanding of the narrative. Careful proofreading is evidenced 
throughout. 


University of Michigan ARTHUR S,. AITON 


Colonial Hispanic America, Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. Studies in His- 
panic American Affairs, IV. (Washington: George Washington Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. viii + 690 pp. Appendices and bibliography. ) 

This volume is a compilation of the lectures given to the fourth seminar 
conference on Hispanie American Affairs held at the George Washington 

Vniversity during the summer of 1935. Strictly speaking it is not a book, 

but a series of disjointed treatises thrown together without much re- 

gard for the principle of proportion. In chapter four the disproportion 
permits twenty pages to be devoted to content material and thirty pages 
to bibliography. The same fault permits a devotion of several pages to the 
colonial institutions of Brazil and not a line to the conquest and settle- 
ment of the great Portuguese colony. The quality of the treatises varies 
almost as widely as the sense of proportion with regard to quantity. 
While most of the chapters are puerile rehashes without any justification 
except to get the authors’ names in print), others constitute good sum- 
maries revealing high qualities of industriousness and research ability. 


To be sure these glaring inconsistencies are largely inherent in this type 
of treatment. 


Space will permit only an intimation of the volume’s contents. These 
topies receive a bewildering variety of consideration: the significance 
of Spanish and Portuguese colonization; the geographical background 
of the colonial period in the Caribbean and in South America; the 
native background in the New World; the European background (a 
psyeho-philosophieal explanation of Spanish institutions and methods) ; 
the Spanish conquest during the sixteenth century and Spain’s total 
achievement ; the Spanish and Portuguese agencies of governmental con- 
trol; ‘‘the Church in Colonial Spanish America’’ (a good summary) ; 
the population constituents and their amusements and occupations; the 
transmission and diffusion of culture in Spanish America; ‘‘ Colonial 
Economie Life’’ (an intelligent but hastily written chapter) ; ‘‘ Colonial 
International Relations’’ (three chapters exhibiting no sense of propor- 
tion in the selection of topics and as readable as a doctoral dissertation) ; 
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the movements for independence in Spanish and Portuguese America 
(five chapters of rehash). 

This hodgepodge of nineteen chapters is followed by another consist. 
ing of nine appendices. The latter hodgepodge has only slightly less eon. 
tinuity than the former. 

It is not impolite to say that on the whole this volume is not a contri. 
bution to knowledge. Such justification as it has lies in the fact that j: 
brings within the confines of a single cover summaries hitherto sea. 
tered. 

The generally good format of the volume is marred too frequently by 
poor editorial work and by careless proofreading. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F, Hi 

Early Explorations and Mission Establishments in Texas. By Edward 
W. Heusinger. (San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 193! 
xiv + 222 pp. Appendices, bibliography, illustrations, and maps 
$2.50. ) 

The author of this little volume is a lifelong resident of San Anton 
the heart of Texas during the Spanish period. He writes from two view. 
points — that of one long interested in Texana and that of a zealous 
devotee of the Catholic Church. He concerns himself with two closely 
related themes, namely, the military expeditions into the northeastern 
outpost of New Spain and the establishment therein of missions ani 
presidios. The greater emphasis is on the religious activities, which in 
the author’s thinking are much more important than the other phases of 
conquest and settlement. 

The story begins with Pineda’s expedition around the Gulf coast in 
1519 and ends with the secularization of the Texas missions in 17% 
Practically all the space is devoted to the century beginning with the 
establishment of the first mission in eastern Texas in 1690. Much atten- 
tion is given to the beginnings of developments, for here the materials 
the author’s disposal were more plentiful. After the period of begin- 
nings is past, the summary becomes very fragmentary regardless of 
whether the theme is on religious or civil matters. One who looks for nev 
information in this account looks in vain. In fact, at many points the 
author seems blissfully oblivious to materials that should have beeu 
available to him. Moreover, the story is not set forth in the form and sty! 
to make it the most attractive to the reader. Nor was the editorial work 
or the proofreading well done. 

Following the one hundred and eighty pages of narrative rehash com? 
four appendices devoted to a chronological summary of mission an! 
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presidial establishments, to a list of governors of Texas from 1691 to 
1794, and to figures concerning the white and Indian populations living 


in and near the various communities of the province. Finally appear a 


useful map of early Texas and an index to the volume. 


Ohio State University Lawrence F. Hin 


«ign Interest in the Independence of New Spain: An Introduction to 
the War for Independence. By John Rydjord. (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. xii + 347 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. 
$3.00. ) 

Dr. Rydjord essays an important task and one that has long awaited a 
competent writer. The independence of New Spain, or Mexico, was a 
subject that might well have aroused ‘‘foreign interest.’’ The actual 
outbreak of the struggle occurred indeed in 1810 when Europe, occupied 
with its own problems, was in no position to intervene in the affairs of 
that vice-royalty. But to the events of that period, the author assigns 
his last two chapters only. The major part of the volume is really de- 
voted to the background of the war for independence although the au- 
thor uses that formal title for his opening chapter, in which he discusses 
social and economic conditions in New Spain at the close of the colonial 
period. He dates his earliest plans for independence in the sixteenth 
century and follows a chapter on that topic by a summary of French 
and British rivalry with Spain in America and a chapter on the im- 
portant reforms of the Bourbon monarchs in the eighteenth century. 
These four chapters make up his introduction and are given unity 
through the author’s interpretation of the word ‘‘independence.’’ Some 
may think that he gives too wide a margin to that word, but he makes 
out a good ease for himself. 

The major part of his work treats of the tortuous events, diplomatic 
and frontier, which mark the half century preceding the outbreak of the 
Mexican revolution. In these twelve chapters, he sets out to trace the 
current of growing dissatisfaction with Spanish control as it was influ- 
enced by the successful revolt of the English colonies, the machinations 
of western frontiersmen, French revolutionary sentiment, British com- 
mercial views, American hostilities with the French, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Burr conspiracy, and the proposals of Napoleon and the British 
cabinet to monopolize the carrying trade and the political future of 
America in general. To tell this story clearly and forcibly demands thor- 
ough knowledge, together with ability to express oneself simply and in 
brief compass. The author has achieved this difficult task. His footnotes 
show familiarity with the multitudinous monographs covering the field 
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as well as an intimate acquaintance with the manuscript collections o 
Mexico, Spain, France, and England. ‘‘ Independence’? is still his wate. 
word and he expands the term to include disturbances of the periog 
which may arise from other motives than the urge for separation. 

The chapters devoted to the diplomacy preceding Napoleon’s interyey. 
tion in Spain are possibly the most significant of the whole volume, His 
bibliography fills thirteen pages and the index, a very complete one 
twice as many. The editorial and press work are very satisfactory, For 
work so comprehensive there are remarkably few slips. D’Argés js 
usually preferred to D’Argis (p. 102). On page 209 he follows Henry 
Adams and MeCaleb in mistaking the time of Pike’s expedition to Sant 
Fe. There are a few typographical errors, but these are pardonable } 
so definitive a work. 


Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 


The Works of Samuel de Champlain. Edited by H. P. Biggar. VI 
1629-52. The Publications of the Champlain Society. (Toronto: The 
Champlain Society, 1936. xiv + 430 pp. Appendices. ) 

This is the last of the six volume set on the Works of Samuel de Chan- 
plain, edited by H. P. Biggar and translated by W. D. Le Sueur and H 
H. Langton, the French texts having been collated by J. Horne Camero 
This volume also contains a portfolio of plates and maps and an index 
to the entire set of six volumes. The general form and excellence of the 
preceding five volumes are maintained in the volume under review. As 
is true in the other volumes, the French text occupies the upper half of 
each page with an English translation on the lower half of the page 

This volume contains the second part of the ‘‘ Voyages of the Sieur de 
Champlain,’’ beginning with May 20, 1629, and closes with Champlain + 
voyage to England, after the capture of Quebee by General Kirke, wit! 
Champlain’s interview with the French ambassador in an effort to have 
Quebee restored to the French, and finally with Champlain’s arrival in 
Paris. Since Quebee was captured two months after the conclusion o! 
peace between England and France, the king of England assured ' 
French ambassador that there was good reason to hope that Quebee with 
all furs and goods captured by Kirke, would be restored to the French 
As is well known, this was accordingly done. 

This volume also includes the French text and an English translation 
of a ‘‘Narrative of the Voyage Made by Captain Daniel of Dieppe ' 
New France in the present year, 1629.’’ Champlain’s ‘‘suMMARY OF THE 
DISCOVERIES made in New France: both those made by ourselves and those 
made by the English, from the Virginias to Davis Strait, and of their 
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nd our respective claims, ... which will enable everyone to form his own 
iment on the whole question without prejudice’’ 


is printed in this 
volume, as is also ‘‘AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT TOOK place during the year 
1631.’’ The ‘‘Translation of the Identification tables of Champlain’s 
Three Maps of New Franee,’’ by W. F. Ganong, oceupies some twenty- 
eight pages, and Champlain’s ‘Treatise on Seamanship and the Duty 
of a good Seaman,’’ occupies 104 pages. 

The appendix contains the following which, except the first, are not 
translated into English. 

[ Translation of the Identification Table engraved on Champlain’s 
Map of 1612. 

Il Articles demandées estre accordées par Le Sieur Quere Com- 
mandant de present aus Vaisseaus qui sont proches de Quebeeq aus 
Sieurs de Champlain and du Pont le 19. Juillet 1629. 

III Deelaration du sieur Champlain soubs serment des armes, Muni- 
tions et autres Vtensiles laissées au fort de Kebeck lors de la rendition, 
qui doyuent selon le Traicté estres restituées. 

IV Instruction for the Voyage to Canada (14 April 1630). 

VY  Champlain’s Appeal to the King. 

VI Letter from Champlain to Richelieu. 

VII Letter from Champlain to Richelieu (here printed for the first 


time ). 


The Champlain Society has placed scholars and students of the history 
of New France under lasting obligations for this interesting and im- 
portant work from the hand of the man who, more than any other single 


ndividual, was responsible for the establishment of French power in 
America. 


West Virginia University WItson PorTER SHORTRIDGE 


Tobacco Regulation in Colonial Maryland. By Vertrees J. Wyckoff. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Ex- 
tra Volumes, New Series, No. 22. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1936. viii + 228 pp. Bibliography. $2.25.) 

Tobaeeo regulation has been a long struggle against overproduction 
on the one hand and careless and fraudulent packing on the other. 
Throughout the history of the crop the two chief methods of attacking 
low prices have been through stint laws and laws governing quality and 
preparation. Though overproduction is generally assigned as the cause 
of low prices, it happens that the only success in raising prices has been 
achieved through packing laws. The long story of this legislation in 
colonial Maryland culminating in the inspection act of 1747 is the mate- 
rial of this little book. 
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The study eannot be called profound. There is no complaint agains 
most of the references being to printed materials, some of them secondar; 
for most of the materials on the subject are now in print, and historians 
must come to the practice of adopting the reasonable conclusions 
previous writers. There are, however, few inferences beyond what « 
directly stated in the sources. The standard materials have been used an} 
in addition one collection of privately possessed manuscripts heretofor 
unused by historians. 

Only a few minor conclusions seem open to question. Mr. Wyckoff ap. 
parently overlooks the West Indies when he accuses Wintour of using 
his imagination in associating cotton and tobacco. To Wintour ‘‘our plan. 
tations’’ included the West Indies as much as Maryland, and the island 
were producing both cotton and tobacco. The reviewer also doubts tha 
the Marylanders took slowly to tobacco culture. Remembering that to. 
bacco caused a ‘‘rush’’ similar to the ‘‘gold rushes’’ of later days, an 
remembering also that before 1634 no white men had made a living }) 
Virginia other than by tobacco culture, one cannot but believe that from 
the beginning the principal economic objective of the Marylanders wa: 
tobacco. They could not have produced a sizeable crop before November 
1635, which curtails the ever dangerous argument from silence. Further. 
more, the argument from the small amount of tobacco shipped from 
Maryland about 1740 rests upon highly questionable statistics. 

The book is very readable. Though there are a few slips in English 
such as an occasional use of pence for penny, the presentation is excel 
lent, the style direct, and the format attractive. It is well to have a complete 
narrative of the legislation concerning such a serious colonial problem. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. Gov. 


The Diplomatic History of Georgia: A Study of the Epoch of Jenkin: 
Ear. By John Tate Lanning. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. xii + 275 pp. Bibliography. $4.00.) 

This monograph is based upon researches chiefly in the English an‘ 
Spanish archives. The two introductory chapters on the situation befor 
1733 are admittedly derivative. But for six years, from 1733 to the Wa 
of Jenkins’ Ear, Professor Lanning seems to have exhausted the conten- 
porary diplomatic sources. There follow two chapters of a more genera 
nature ‘‘designed to correlate the threads of the contest whether milita’) 
or diplomatic’’ in the years 1739-42, ‘‘and to embrace the maritim 
controversy.’’ These are based on earlier articles by Mr. Lanning, an 
are somewhat loosely attached: there are repetitions which should hav 
been avoided. Two concluding chapters on a much smaller scale cart) 
the diplomatic story of Georgia rapidly forward to 1763. 
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The author does not claim to have made any notable revisions in fact 
or interpretation, but rather to have revealed more fully a period over 
which historians ‘‘have hurried to the more glamorous events of the 
subsequent half century. 
record of the actual negotiations, in America and Europe, from the time 
f the Oglethorpe-Moral Sanchez treaty to the failure of the Convention 


‘? 


Certainly he has produced a minutely detailed 


of Pardo. Drawing again upon an earlier article of his own. he has pre- 
sented a mass of material on the well-nigh incredible Patiio-Savy affair. 


He has abundantly demonstrated the role of Oglethorpe in preserving 


those English territorial claims of dubious legality whose ultimate sane- 
tion was ‘‘the ability to oceupy.’’ All of the pertinent diplomatic doeu- 
ments have been read and abstracted: they are exhibited by the author 
pretty much in the order of the exchanges between London and Madrid. 
|)iplomatie history in this manner has, perhaps, its uses for the specialist. 


It is not likely to be widely read; and certainly it falls short of the pos- 
sibilities of history. 

There are other reasons for regretting that so much industry has re- 
sulted in so unsatisfactory a book. The writing is distressingly turgid 
and obscure. There are numerous passages (see especially pp. 68, 71, 118, 
128, 126, 130, 140) which the reviewer has been unable to understand 
after repeated rereading. There is a profusion of unhappy expressions, 
like ‘‘aquatie mulatto soldiers’’ (p. 76), and on page 69 the uninten- 
tional humor of the statement: ‘‘Meanwhile Geraldino had not been 
sleeping in London.’’ In the bibliography the important Egmont diary, 
frequently cited in the footnotes, is listed twice in suecession, and neither 
entry is correct. There is an impossible description of The Commerce of 
Rhode Island, in which nearly every item (editor, title, series, volume, 
place of publication) is at fault. These are a few of many disquieting 
evidences of slipshod work. The author’s practices in chapter II raise 
more serious issues of professional obligation. This chapter, a survey of 
the Anglo-Spanish conflict over the Georgia region, 1721-32, is largely 
based upon a single monograph cited but once in an early footnote which 
(oes not make quite clear the extent of Mr. Lanning’s borrowings (p. 7, 
note 5). There is also a general acknowledgment in the preface. In the 
next twenty-five pages the numerous footnotes are practically all cita- 
tions to archival or other contemporary sources, some of them Spanish 
materials which Mr. Lanning has used for the first time. A large number 
of these references, however, have been merely transferred — sometimes 
quite inaccurately — from the monograph in question. Moreover, there 
is impressive evidence that many, at least, of the documents thus cited 
have not been read by Mr. Lanning. In one case he reprints an error in 
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a name, but refers to a document in which it appears correctly. In other 
cases (pp. 16, 31, 32, 33) the wrong notes have been appropriated and 
sadly jumbled. On page 33, note 83, the quotation which purports to come 
from Stevens, Castle Builders is actually taken from the book upon 
which Mr. Lanning is levying; the Stevens reference was not even at. 
tached to the passage which appears in the note! And much of the tex: 
of this chapter in its close paraphrase incorporates clauses and evyey 
sentences quite literally, but without the grace of quotation marks. 


University of Michigan VERNER W. CRANE 


The Commerce of North Carolina, 1763-1789. By Charles Christopher 
Crittenden. Yale Historical Publications. Miscellany, XX1X. (Now 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. x + 196 pp. Bibliography, and 
map. $2.50.) 

Mr. Crittenden claims to have demonstrated various facts, several of 
which are contrary to current beliefs. Some of these are, that the British 
regulations did not injure trade in North Carolina; that the province was 
not dependent upon tobacco in the north and rice in the south, but was 
dependent on naval stores, provisions, and lumber throughout its extent. 
that North Carolina trade was not carried on mainly by oceasiona! ships, 
from New England, but was mostly in the hands of British and |oca! 
merchants dealing directly with England and the Indies; and, finally 
that smuggling was not widespread. 

Though few historians today would dispute the harmlessness of British 
regulations, the evidence presented here would seem rather weak if th: 
reader were not predisposed to accept it. Allowing for logical difficulties 
in proving a negative with regard to smuggling, the other conclusion 
seem amply supported. 

The volume, however, is not a discussion of propositions, but a ver) 
clear description of transportation, production, and trade in the colony 
The whole picture agrees very closely with contemporary conditions 1 
other regions. Frontier marketing problems, fraudulent packing, incebt- 
edness, and numerous complaints against merchants — all these can be 
duplicated in all staple colonies both English and French. Trading 
methods, also, were those common to the period. The greatest value 0! 
the study lies in the demonstration that conditions in North Carolina 
were very much like those in Maryland, Virginia, Barbadoes, or Mar 
tinique. 

The author fails to mention the practice of consigning goods }) 
freight to agents in Britain. One vague reference in a paraphrased letter 
(page 113) suggests that this was customary in North Carolina as els° 
where, but it is never discussed. 
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Trade history during and after the Revolution has been so neglected 
that the fifty-four pages devoted to it here are highly weleome. Though a 
lear picture is presented of the disorganization and fluctuations of war 


still there is a feeling that this subject is not exhausted. 

In form and style the volume leaves nothing to be desired. The sources 
ysed are the usual colonial records, located chiefly in the archives of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission and at the University of North 
Carolina. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLp 


George Washington and the West. By Charles H. Ambler. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936. viii +- 270 pp. Appendices, 
bibliography, illustrations, and notes, $4.00.) 

In a prefatory statement to his book, Professor Ambler explains his 
purpose in writing upon a theme already fairly well exploited. ‘‘ Few 
of the thousand and more books about George Washington treat exclu- 
sively of his western interests and activities. As these were extensive and 
admittedly determining factors in his career as a soldier and a states- 
man, the present writer believes there is a place for another work, to 
present in some detail the high spots in Washington’s relations to the 
West. By many, such a work may indeed be welcomed . . . as a permanent 
contribution to history.’’ The author has suecessfully accomplished his 
purpose, though few facts, which have not been told before, have been 
disclosed by his investigations. It may be also noted that printed sources 
alone have been utilized in the preparation of the text. 

The narrative, which, incidentally, is well written, embodies an ac- 
count of Washington’s youthful experiences as a surveyor and his subse- 
juent military campaigns on the frontier. There follow in successive 
chapters a discussion of his real estate investments in the West, and of 
his promotion of internal improvements so as to connect the East with the 
West. The latter is emphasized as one of the greatest contributions of 
Washington’s career. The most interesting and provocative discussion 
by the author relates to his defense of Washington’s treatment of Jumon- 
ville. In that connection the generally accepted statement that Wash- 
ington was responsible for the killing of Jumonville is seriously and 
probably suecessfully challenged. The surrender of Fort Necessity is also 
revealed in a new light: the comparatively easy terms granted by Vil- 
liers on that occasion were due to his own rather precarious position at 
the moment rather than to the fact that Washington had surrendered. 


In a work otherwise excellent one is amazed to encounter expressions 
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which are reminiscent of an age when it was universally customary 


depict Washington as a kind of superman. The following quotations fro) 
the book illustrate the point in question. At Fort Necessity ‘‘ Washingtoy 
was already demonstrating those qualities of courage and leadership jp. 
dicative of his future greatness.’’ The reader is told that he declined 4 
free gift of stock in the Potomac and James River companies ‘‘in thy 
language of a true patriot.’’ In his vision of the nation he ‘‘rose above 
sections and factions like a loving and indulgent parent.’’ And on occa. 
sion the author directs his reader to ‘‘exemplary lessons’’ and to proofs 
of Washington’s ‘‘ becoming modesty’’ and ‘‘fortitude and diplomacy.’ 

Footnotes are relegated to the end of the book. There is an appendix 
embodying contemporary accounts of the battles of Fort Necessity and 
the Monongahela, and a roster of Virginia officers and privates in th 
former engagement. A bibliography of printed and secondary sources 
and an index are supplied, though the latter does not include items from 
the appendix. Seven maps illustrate various phases of the subject matter 
of the text. 


Washington, D.C. CLARENCE E. Carter 


The Territorial Papers of the United States, 1V. The Territory Sout) 
of the River Ohio, 1790-1796. Compiled and edited by Clarence Ei. 
win Carter. (Washington: United States Government Printing (- 
fice, 1936. xii + 517 pp. Index. $1.75.) 

The present volume of the Territorial Papers devotes 480 pages to the 
‘*Territory of the United States South of the River Ohio,’’ from the 
North Carolina cession initiated in 1789 to Tennessee’s statehood in 
1796. For it Dr. Carter has searched out materials in the government 
archives, in collections such as the Washington Manuscripts in the L- 
brary of Congress, as well as in other archival and private collections 
He has reprinted some of the documents in the American State Paper 
since that series is becoming rare. His selection is excellent, his editorial 
apparatus of footnotes useful and not burdensome. 

The present volume accentuates the importance of the principle 0! 
elasticity which Dr. Carter has set himself in the choice of materials 
By far the greater part of the papers in the present volume concerts 
negotiations with the great southern Indian tribes, the protection of the 
frontier against them, and the restraining of the settlers from undis 
criminating acts of retaliation. This material as a whole ties in with the 
story of the territory’s development, and manifestly is the exception 
which justifies the rule formerly announced against the inclusion 0! 
Indian affairs in the series. 
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Other types of material are of lesser moment. Governor Blount’s execu- 
tive journal is of course reproduced. There is a little on the operation 
of the Post Office; a very little on legislation; but inasmuch as North 
Carolina had previously established a code and local government in the 
region, there was little for governor and judges to do in comparison with 
the tasks of legislation which St. Clair and his associates shouldered in 
the Old Northwest. Similarly there is nothing on public lands, which is 
searcely odd since North Carolina had already disposed of every acre. 

Further there is nothing of the jangling, quarrels, and disputation 
between the governors and the governed which appears in the history of 
the Old Northwest. Dr. Carter’s documents give the reason. Blount and 
his associates were chosen for their knowledge of the people they were to 
govern, for their popularity with them, and their ability to get on with 
them; and documents show also the address with which they let influ- 
ence supplement authority. Except in Indian affairs, the annals of ter- 
ritorial Tennessee are vacant; and the people were doubtless all the 
happier. 


University of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 


The Aaron Burr Conspiracy. By Walter Flavius MeCaleb. Expanded 
edition with introduction by Charles A. Beard. (New York: Wilson- 
Erickson, 1936. xxiv + 318 pp. Illustrations. $6.00.) 

The Aaron Burr Conspiracy was published in 1903, and reviewed in 
the American Historical Review in January following (IX, 377). The 
author’s interpretation of Burr’s western projects has in general be- 
come the accepted view among historians. The publishers call this a new 
edition revised and expanded. As a matter of fact it is little more than 
a reprint. In the body of the work sixteen changes have been noted, none 
of which in any way effect the author’s earlier views. In six cases minor 
errors in the first edition have been corrected, but four new typographi- 
eal errors have replaced them. The remaining changes are insignificant 
alterations of phrases. The final chapter (The Last Years) covering the 
later years of Burr’s life becomes now an epilogue with considerable 
revision to inelude new information. Dr. Charles A. Beard contributes 
an introduction in gracious recognition of Dr. MeCaleb’s scholarly work 
and a warning note to him not to be too harsh in his judgments of Jef- 
ferson because of his share in the Burr trial. A prologue also appears for 
the first time, a sketch of Burr’s earlier life, and this, perhaps with the 
epilogue, justifies the publishers claim for merit for a revised edition. 
Certainly the new edition is pleasing in format and typography, and 
with the additions an improvement on the original work. 


Western Reserve University Evsert J. BENTON 
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Jefferson in Power. By Claude G. Bowers. (Boston: Houghton Miffiy 
Company, 1936. xx +538 pp. Bibliography and _ illustrations 
$3.75. ) 

The present work is an obvious sequel to Jefferson and Hamilton. |; js 
a distinctly riper product. The author has not forgotten his journalistic 
training. His friends are heroes; his opponents, villains, still. Personal. 
ities and situations retain their high relief. Nevertheless, the historian 
will find Jefferson in Power a richer work, a more mature expression 
of his art, than Jefferson and Hamilton. 

In some respects the comparison is less happy. The dramatis persona 
of the earlier work are somehow more exhilarating. Hamilton was in his 
prime and a more redoubtable antagonist than Fisher Ames, Josiah 
Quincey, Timothy Pickering, John Randolph, or even John Marshall, 
against whom Jefferson was pitted in the period of his power. The Ham. 
ilton of the sequel is a pathetic figure, noblest of the Federalists, honored 
by lip service but seldom by obedience, and riding to his death at th 
hands of Aaron Burr, the central villain of the piece. 

True to previous form, the ladies are included, for the journalist his 
torian instinctively evaluates the part that women play in history. Here 
again, Jefferson and Hamilton has somewhat the advantage. Dolly Mad- 
son, with all her charm, is far less colorful than Mrs. Bingham, of the 
Federalist régime. No Democrat can match the fascinating rival : 
Georgianna in the gentle art of swearing and of putting guests at ease. 

Convineingly and even richly documented, the body of the work is an 
enthusiast'e study of democracy victorious. All partisanship aside, the 
defeated Federalists present a sorry picture of political ineptitude. They 
were incapable of self-adjustment to an enfranchised world. Intrigu: 
was a wretched substitute for statesmanship; but intrigue was their 
weapon. Like their successors of today they were a Grand Old Party 
while in power; where as the role of a useful and intelligent opposition 
confounded them entirely. 

The Louisiana Purchase receives much space, but the author rightly 
feels that the Embargo was the culmination of Jeffersonian statesman- 
ship. He traces the international irritations which compelled resort to 
unpopular a measure, and he portrays it as a notable experiment toward 
peace. Even its failure he justly deems a credit to its sponsor. 

In a work admittedly partisan, for in the first paragraph of his 
preface the author proclaims himself as ‘‘frankly partial’’ to Jefferson- 
ian principles and policies, the temptation must have arisen to laud the 
New Deal, directly or by inference. Perhaps the mighty contrast between 
Jeffersonian individualism and Tugwellian regimentation precluded such 
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4 thought. At all events the nearest that the author comes to present 

issues is the assertion on page 349, that ‘‘to him [Jefferson] the Con- 

stitution was not a fetish to be worshipped and made sacrosanct against 

change, but an instrument for the service of the nation, to be changed 

when changed conditions demanded change in the interest of progress.’ 
Jefferson in Power will rank as an important book. 


Purdue University Lovis Martin SEaRs 


The Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democracy. By Charles Maurice 
Wiltse. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. 
xii + 273 pp. $3.00.) 

In these days when bitter political rivals glibly quote Thomas Jeffer- 
son to support conflicting positions, a scholarly analysis of the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition in American democracy is genuinely welcome. If it is 
readable enough for the ‘‘non-existant average mind’’ it may have a 
jouble value. Mr. Wiltse’s work is both sound and well written. 

The book is divided into four larger units. The first seeks to reveal the 
sources from which Jefferson drew his doctrines; the second describes the 
‘Jeffersonian State’’ as he conceived it in theory and practice; the third 
attempts to reconcile the lawyer and philosopher in Jefferson; and the 
fourth offers a keen evaluation of the democratic tradition, past and 
present, in American life. 

Origins are found in ‘‘that period of political unrest and readjustment 
which culminated in the American Revolution,’’ but which had ‘‘its 
roots in the Reformation.’’ Jefferson is evaluated by his ability to adapt 
‘old and settled truths’’ to the needs of his day. His debt to Newton, 
Knox, Hobbs, Bentham, Locke, and others is recognized and the attempt 
made to identify each separate influence. In fact, there seems to be quite 
too much of tracing ideas back to specific precursors. Are there not at 
times ideas in the very air a man breathes which become as much a part 
of himself as his own hands and feet? Historians have wasted too much 
ume finding contacts with sources which never existed. 

In explaining Jefferson’s political ideas, Mr. Wiltse rightly finds the 
most significant feature in the emphasis given to ‘‘the pursuit of hap- 
piness’’ as the end of all government. That lifted the functions of the 
state above the negative level. That justified republican governments 
wherein men, inherently honest and of good sense, balanced authority 
and freedom for common gain. That formed the measuring rod by which 
Jefferson judged the values in the American Constitution and this coun- 
iry’s political institutions, and developed his own interpretations of their 
meanings. In such an understanding the government must protect and 
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develop its individuals to the point where they can ‘‘enchain the ay: 

cratic spirit’’ of the few and accept the ethical responsibilities of a part. 
nership in the great experiment of self government. Jefferson approyed 
of the Constitution because it separated powers, fixed the terms of offi 
holding and permitted easy amendment. Limited powers were delegate 
and local governments given widest scope. A greater happiness for a 

could be achieved in such a political order. 

To Jefferson law was also a means to an end. Legal technicalities shoy 
never defeat justice. Where the law was inadequate, extralegal metho 
were permissible. Human wellbeing, not the preservation of traditio 
was the purpose. 

What applied to individuals applied to nations as well. Honesty an! 
fair dealing were essential to peace and without peace there could be 
happiness. His conception of international law and of neutrals’ rights 
tended ever toward a ‘‘sociological interpretation,’’ yet the wellbeing 
of the individual was not lost in either nationalism or internationalism. 

In the evaluation of Jefferson’s doctrines, Mr. Wiltse notes the i 
herent conflict between the rights of the individual and the necessities o/ 
the social organization, both of which Jefferson accepted. He sees th 
antagonism between liberty and equality but insists that Jefferson sax 
liberty as absence of external restraint in thinking, speaking, and wor- 
ship and believed that just men would impose from within, for the sake 
of a grand ideal, the further restrictions necessary for the happiness o! 
all. ‘‘Our heritage,’’ he declares, ‘‘is his faith that an informed and in- 
telligent people can and will work out their own solution.’’ 

Furthermore, he understands that in a primitive agricultural orde 
the emphasis in the democratic dogma must be on freedom, but that in 
an industrial order the emphasis must shift to equality. ‘* Democracy 
without an admixture of socialism, cannot survive the passing of an 
agricultural order; for the profits of commerce and industry are too 
large, and the power they give too great, to be compatable with the idea's 
of personal freedom and legal equality.’’ 

In the actual working out of this tradition in American history differ. 
ent groups have placed their emphasis as interests dictated. John Tayo! 
stressed democratic individualism as did John C. Calhoun. But the !at- 
ter redefined the term ‘‘the people’’ to mean only those having an eco 
nomie stake in government. He followed Jefferson in his fear of centra 
ization but he denied Jefferson to escape the dominance of a majority 
He, with Stephens, twisted Jefferson’s teachings into a theory of clas 
sovereignty. Lincoln reclaimed the tradition in part but left the em- 
phasis still on freedom. Men of a later day, however, under changing 
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tions again caught the larger social implications and, building on 
the earlier understanding of Robert Owen, Albert Brisbane, George Rip- 
ley, the Loco Foeos, the Populists, and others, have begun to talk less of 
freedom and more of equality. Some have called the new emphasis ‘‘a 
New Deal.’ 
This is a thoughtful book. It is liberal but sound. The scholar and the 
‘general reader’’ will both find it worth reading. 


University of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 


The African Background Outlined: or Handbook for the Study of the 
Negro. By Carter G. Woodson. (Washington: The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1936. viii + 478 pp. Maps. 
$3.25. ) 

This book consists of two parts: a text-book for an introductory course 
in the history of Africa; and a hand-book for study of the history of the 
negro race, The very evident purpose of the author is to counteract what 
he believes to have been a prevailing practice of belittling the achieve- 
ments of the negro race, and to furnish for mature students and scholars 
a select bibliography for further study on various aspects of negro life. 
He has sueeceded rather well in doing both; and conclusion of the book 
leaves one with much sympathy for the statement that, ‘‘in spite of all 
diffieulties ... the annals of this race read like beautiful romances of a 
people in an heroic age.”’ 

That part of the text dealing with African culture, religion, art, and 
survivals in America is well written and startling in some of its revela- 
tions. One reads with unusual interest of the development of political 
organizations which ineluded trial by jury, of economic systems without 
capitalism or pauperism, of written and oral literatures and of scientific 
progress in the African empires of the Middle Ages. Equally interesting 
are Professor Woodson’s interpretations of African survivals in Amer- 
ica: obedience to law; love of justice; secret societies as social institu- 
tions; folk lore; disposition to labor ; generosity ; religious emotionalism ; 
and native ability in oratory. 

The attempt to outline the rise and disintegration of early African Em- 
pires, however, is too detailed and confusing for the beginning student. 
The author has included several maps showing the general location of 
Kumbi, Manding, Songhay, the Mossi and Afno States, and Wasulu 
Empire. He has given objectivity in point of time to his story by fre- 
quent references to contemporary European events. Nevertheless, these 
chapters read more like annals, without philosophic treatment than 
even an outline text. But the bibliographies accompanying the outline 
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of negro history in Europe and America are extensive. They make the 
book an indispensible part of the equipment of every instructor ap) 
student in American history. A partial list of the subjects treated jp. 
cludes the slave trade, slave codes, insurrections, the antislavery erusad 
free negroes, the negro labor movement, education, religion, literatyre 
and art. Taken together, these chapters constitute an encyclopedia of 
facts and the most complete bibliography in existence of historical liter. 
ature dealing with the negro race. 


University of Michigan Dwient L. Dumonp 


The Old South: The Geographic, Economic, Social, Political, and Cultura! 
Expansion, Institutions, and Nationalism of the Ante-bellum Sout) 
By R. 8S. Cotterill. (Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clar: 
Company, 1936. xiv +- 354 pp. Bibliography and maps. $4.00.) 

Although monographie studies on various phases of southern history 
have been appearing regularly since the first modern seminary began in 
the United States, Professor Cotterill has the distinction of making t! 
first attempt to compile a synthesis of the ante-bellum history of the 
South. As he explains in his preface, ‘‘the chief difficulty in its writing 
has been that of organization. There have been no previous books to chart 
the way, no prior guides to follow. The writer has had to determine for 
himself what things to include, what to omit.’’ For pioneering in this 
field the author deserves the highest commendation, and there will be few 
to quarrel with the manner of his writing. His sentences flow smooth) 
and frequently a well-turned phrase or a witty ‘‘aside’’ reveal that his 
eyes twinkled as his pen moved over the pages. 

Whatever objections are made to Professor Cotterill’s book must bi 
made to its matter rather than to its manner. The author adopted th 
rule of treating ‘‘casually and incidentally those events so well know 
as to be discussed at large in general histories of the United States.’ 
Careful adherence to this rule has resulted in some curious omission 
and in presenting many items from a strange viewpoint. Political history 
is almost completely neglected, even when the major issues of politics 
stemmed from southern conditions. The development of a southern cov 
stitutional theory receives no attention; and nullification in South Car 
lina is dismissed with a casual reference in parts of two sentences. (n’ 
looks in vain for any appreciation of the pro-slavery argument or ‘0° 
the growth of a southern philosophy of life. On the other hand, there 's 
a disproportionate amount of space devoted to the westward movement 
in the South. The volume begins with a description of southern geograp!y 
and a catalogue of southern Indians. The colonial period is compress?’ 
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nto one chapter which deals almost exclusively with the details of 
western settlement. The three succeeding chapters trace the ‘‘ Expansion 
f the Tobacco Country,’’ the ‘‘ Rise of the Cotton Kingdom,’’ and earry 
the migrating southerners across the Mississippi. Other chapters on the 
Jacksonian migration, on trade and transportation, and on ‘‘ Building 
‘he Railroads’’ contribute to making the book more an account of south- 
ern expansion than a well-rounded description of southern development. 
rhe author asserts that his central theme is the development of southern 
nationality but even in the section bearing this label the major interest 
is centered in various phases of the westward movement. Three chapters 
n the ‘Culture of the Old South”’’ deseribe the social system, education, 
and literature. The book ends with a brief account of the ‘‘Struggle for 
Independence. ”’ 

On minor points, as well as in its larger scope, the author’s desire to 


vive a new interpretation has occasionally led him into unfortunate state- 
ments. Many will quarrel with the contention that ‘‘the inspiration of 
the [Civil] war, so far as the responsibility lay with the Southern peo- 


ple, was a love for the South so intense that it may be ealled patriotism.”’ 
Few military authorities would agree that Sherman’s march ‘‘had prac- 
tically the effect of demobilizing his army while Grant finished the war,’’ 
while the classification of John Morgan and Stonewall Jackson as ‘*‘ama- 
reurs’’ along with N. B. Forrest is seareely correct. But however much 

ult may be found with either the scope or the materials of the book, 
Professor Cotterill has at least charted the way for a synthesis of south- 
ern history. 


Vniversity of Wisconsin W. B. Hesse.uTiIne 


Slavery Agitation in Virginia, 1829-32. By Theodore M. Whitfield. (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. ix + 162 pp. $1.75.) 

This monograph received the Mrs. Simon Baruch University Prize for 
1929, It is a careful documentation of the slavery and anti-slavery strug- 
gle in Virginia for the years 1829-32. Dr. Whitfield has brought together 
in a short volume materials necessary for the interpretation of the eco- 
nomie and social life of Virginia at the one moment when emancipation 
was a bare possibility. There are six chapters: Virginia’s Attitude To- 
wards Slavery, 1629-1829 (22 pp.); The Constitutional Convention of 
1829-30 (24 pp.) ; The High Tide of Anti-Slavery Feeling in Virginia 

18 pp.); The Slavery Debate in the General Assembly of 1831-32 (30 
pp.): The Debate in the General Assembly on the Removal Bill (24 pp.) ; 
and the final chapter on Repression and Conclusion (24 pp.). There is an 
appendix containing lists of Delegates to the Convention for the session 
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of 1831-32, and for the Senate, 1831-32. The bibliography is select by 
not eritical. Jbid., in the footnotes, is consistently not italicized. 

The author is fascinated, as many other people have been, as to what 
might have happened if the emancipation movement in Virginia could 
have succeeded. It is obvious, of course, that the American Civil War 
would have been in the nature of a local affair if Virginia and, in cons. 
quence, North Carolina and Tennessee had remained in the Union. The 
state, as is known in general terms, was in the unfortunate predicamen 
after 1830 that the great increase in the price of slaves wedded the Tide. 
water and Piedmont regions firmly to slavery, whereas the development, 
practically without slaves, of the Shenandoah Valley, southwestern Vir. 
ginia and northwestern Virginia increased the strength of these three 
sections. Much of this short treatise relates in detail the bitter sectional 
struggle over reapportionment, so common in American colonies and 
states. 

Dr. Whitfield gives sufficient details to make the nature of the struggle 
in Virginia intelligible and also brings out the fact that all proslavery 
men and many antislavery men, north and south, had no solution for 
the free negro, except to transport him back to Africa, utterly unaware 
that he was passionately attached to his own immediate community. |t 
is one of the psychological curiosities of the slavery struggle that it was 
impossible for vast numbers of white men, including Lincoln, to visualize 
the negro as a freeman living with white men as he has actually lived 
since emancipation. 

British antislavery men, to whom Dr. Whitfield, probably legitimately, 
makes no reference, in their long struggle culminating in emancipation 
in 1833, were never obsessed with the idea of sending the negroes of 
Jamaica and Barbados back to Africa and refused to support the Amer" 
can Colonization Society. 

Virginians were doubtless attached to slavery as an all but necessary 
institution in their economic life; and, besides, unable to grasp the idea 
that a free negro might continue to do the work he had done as a slave. 
Emancipation presented itself to Virginia slave owners as the surrender 
of their whole labor supply. This particular fact is brought out and 
repeatedly hinted at in this valuable study. 


University of California at Los Angeles FRANK J. KLINGBERG 


Life of Robert M. T. Hunter: A Study in Sectionalism and Secession. 8) 
Henry Harrison Simms. (Richmond, Virginia: William Byrd Press, 
1935. viii + 234 pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

Membership with Jefferson Davis and Robert Toombs in the unoflicia! 
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“Southern Trio’’ which according to the late James Ford Rhodes, ‘‘as- 
sumed direction of Southern affairs’’ in ante-bellum days, makes Robert 
M. T. Hunter ‘‘well worth a biography.’’ At least that is the decision 
of Professor Simms, who, except Martha T. Hunter, author of a small 
personal ‘‘Memoir’’ of her father, is to date Hunter’s only biographer. 
But as stated by Professor Simms, Hunter is entitled to attention on 
other scores. He had amiable qualities of mind and heart, and his publie 
service including a brief period in the Virginia General Assembly, twen- 
ty-two years in the federal Congress, fourteen of them in the Senate, and 
his official efforts in behalf of the Lost Cause, was sometimes conspicuous. 
For instance, Hunter was for one term Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; he was chairman of the Senate committee on finance and as 
such was largely responsible for the Tariff Act of 1857; and he was a 
member of the famous Hampton Roads Peace Conference. 

Almost from the outset of his public career Hunter was an unwavering 
and capable though not brilliant, follower of John C. Calhoun. A product 
of the Virginia slave economy at perhaps its best, Hunter defended it on 
the score of legality and on the scores of its alleged social and economic 
benefits. With some promise of suecess Edmund Ruffin and others among 
Hunter’s neighbors had done much to rehabilitate Virginia slave econ- 
omy, and its contributions to the country at large could not be success- 
fully denied. Therefore, Hunter stood for its preservation. As he saw 
it, those responsible for the Personal Liberty Laws of the northern states 
were the real nullifiers of the federal Constitution and as such should 
have been the seceders. 

Had Professor Simms incorporated in his biography more information 
on the steps by which Hunter and his friends, James A. Seddon, Lewis 
Harvie, Roger A. Pryor, and others of their mind, made possible the 
secession of Virginia and its consequences, he would have contributed 
more than another volume to the memory and achievements of a deserv- 
ing southerner. By a closer study of Hunter’s comparisons of slave econ- 
omy with free economy, to the disadvantage of the latter and to the dis- 
gust of certain industrialists of Northwest Virginia, Professor Simms 
could have made still another worthwhile contribution. Nevertheless, his 
Life of Robert M. T. Hunter is well worth the painstaking and scholarly 
efforts which mark its pages. Although not exhaustive, the bibliography 
is reasonably complete, and his index is adequate. 


West Virginia University C. H. AMBLER 
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Confederate Purchasing Operations Abroad. By Samuel Bernard Thomp. 
son. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. ix ~ 
137 pp. Notes and bibliography. $2.50.) 

The Confederacy did not devise a sound program for securing supplies 
from abroad until 1863. Before that time purchasing agents and private 
contractors representing various departments were relied upon to pro- 
cure equipment and supplies and to arrange for their shipment. Their 


efforts were greatly hampered by competition from northern agents and 
by jealous bickering among themselves, but even more by the difficulty 
of establishing and maintaining adequate credit. The Confederacy 
shipped specie to Europe during the first eighteen months of the war 
After that the government depended upon treasury notes and bond 
issues backed by cotton. These notes and bonds sold well at first becaus 
of the rising price of cotton. The notes provided, however, that the cot. 
ton was to be secured at Confederate ports, and a more and more effec. 
tive blockade made that hazardous and difficult of accomplishment. 

In 1861 southern leaders believed that England and France would 
intervene in the conflict to maintain the source of their cotton supply 
and that the war would be brief. Consequently, the early policy of with- 
holding cotton prevented the formulation of a well devised program for 
securing supplies by using cotton, the only real basis of Confederate 
credit. In addition, an effective financial plan was made difficult by the 
blockade and the exaggerated conception of the several states concerning 
their rights. 

A more adequate plan of finance and the purchase of supplies whic! 
would remedy these deficiencies was precipitated in 1863 by the personal 
animosities of the numerous purchasing agents. On June 12, 1863, a rep- 
resentative of the treasury department was given control of Confederate 
finances in Europe and supervision of all purchase orders. This provision 
centralized the policies and activities relating to purchases abroad. Early 
in 1864 the president issued regulations, based upon act of Congress, pro- 
viding that one-half the tonnage of every ship leaving a Confederate port 
should be available to the government for shipping and that the retun 
eargo of such ships be devoted to supplies rather than luxuries. Th: 
purchase and shipment of all tobacco, cotton, and naval stores was place‘ 
in charge of the treasury department. These changes made possible direct 
shipment of cotton to Europe and government control of blockade run- 
ning. The Confederacy could now deliver cotton in Europe, as a result of 
which its credit improved rapidly. Mr. Thompson suggests that an earlier 
adoption of this plan might have changed the outcome of the war. 

Mr. Thompson describes Confederate purchasing operations abroad 
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briefly and clearly. The description is not complete, however, and much 
s lost by the omission of pertinent materials which bear on the Confed- 
eracy’s trade and financial activities. As an example, there is no explana- 
tion of the dilemma faced by the South in attempting to prove the inef- 

tiveness of the blockade by pointing to the volume of trade and at the 
.ame time urging that cotton was available but that English and French 
raders were not coming after it. It is stated that cotton bonds declined 

n the market when cotton was burned or captured, but there is no de- 
scription of federal policy in this regard. Many illustrations are given 
, indieate the volume and nature of trade, but there are no data which 
show the increased trade of the North, England and France with Mexico, 
Havana, Nassau, and Bermuda. Again, there is no mention of the joint 
stock company as a method of financing private enterprise, a method 
early encouraged by the Confederacy. Other examples could be cited to 
show the difficulty of describing Confederate purchase operations without 
explaining adequately the numerous factors which bore directly upon 
them. 

Mr. Thompson’s book could have been substantiated by data from 
sources apparently not used. The journal of Josiah Gorgas, chief of the 
rdinance bureau, contains much descriptive material. Confederate ar- 
hives in the adjutant-general’s office, old records division, and in the 
treasury department, division of bookkeeping and warrants, contain fifty 
rmore boxes of Confederate States Manifests of Exports. There is much 
to be learned, also, from United States, English, and French records of 
trade during the period. 

The book closes with a chapter on ‘‘Mexico as a Port of Entry and 
Source of Supplies.’’ The Trans-Mississippi department was stocked quite 
well by European supplies coming in by way of Matamaras and Monte- 
rey, and here again the Confederate government assumed more and more 
ontrol of the trade. Mr. Thompson does not mention, however, the effect 
f the regulations of 1864 on this activity, nor of the relation between 
the Texas cotton bureaus and the cotton purchasing activities of the 
treasury department. 


Tennessee Valley Authority GEORGE F. GANT 
Ellen Ewing, Wife of General Sherman. By Anna MedAllister. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. xiv + 379 pp. Illustrations, and 
genealogy. $3.50.) 
This is an excellent auto-biography, and for two reasons. In the first 
place, Ellen Ewing was an habitual and photographic letter-writer, as 
vere also numerous of her relatives. In the second place, certain of these 
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relatives, realizing perhaps the disappointing character of the fragmey 
tary biographies so often sponsored through lack of family insight, haye 
cooperated to make possible a vivid presentation of a dynamic person. 
ality — in the full glory of her womanhood. 

Mr. P. Tecumseh Sherman, only surviving child of Ellen and W, 1 
Sherman, loaned Mrs. McAllister 2500 family letters; more important, he 
wisely and generously overcame his reluctance as to publication of int 
mate details, so that the letters could be freely selected and quoted « 
some length. Further, a granddaughter (Miss Eleanor Fitch), a sister. 
in-law (Mrs. Charles Ewing), three nieces (Mrs. Charles Montgomery 
Miss Eleanor Ewing, and Mrs. Edwin Martin), and two nephews (Mr 
Thomas and Mr. John Ewing) provided letters, diaries, serap-hooks 
notes, documents, and reminiscences, in a cooperative spirit. These sources 
taken with Rachel Thomdyke’s Sherman Letters and M. A. De W. Howe's 
Home Letters of General Sherman made it possible for Mrs. Me Allister 
to let Ellen and some of her correspondents tell of her experiences iy 
their own contemporary fashion. 

For twenty-two of her sixty-four years of life it is a full story; from 
1843 to 1865, between the ages of nineteen and forty-one (pp. 35-31] 
Ellen animates her pages with vivacity and charm. Earlier and later 
years are treated in brief biographical summaries. The main sequence is 
strictly chronological, so that events have that jumbled, unorganized pre. 
sentation characteristic of the lives of most people. 

Ellen’s travels were so extensive, and her acquaintance so wide, as t 
give her autobiography considerable range as to places and persons; }ut 
as her major interests were her family and church this volume is main\y 
social and religious in its historical significance. Polities and public af. 
fairs slip into minor mention except when they affected Ellen; then she 
recorded her reactions in spirited, independent fashion. Two most dra 
matic passages describe her journey to California via the isthmus in 
1853, and the visit to her husband’s Memphis camp in 1863, which re- 
sulted in little Willy’s death. 

Mrs. MeAilister has yielded herself happily to her charming subjec! 
Some readers may conclude, however, that there is a surfeit of enco- 
miums, which detracts from the story of a worthy woman who always 
stood so sturdily upon her own feet. 

Of national significance was Ellen’s ardent aid to Roman Catholic mis 
sions. With indefatigable enthusiasm she exerted her influence among #4!) 
classes of her broad acquaintance, political and military, as well as soci. 
to secure large funds and helpful legislation for the propagation of he? 
faith. Selection of this volume as the choice of the Catholie Book Clu) 
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for June, 1936, was in due recognition of labors performed more than 
half a century earlier. 


i 


Swarthmore, Pa. JEANNETTE PappockK NICHOLS 


The Older Middle West, 1840-80: Its Social, Economic and Political Lif: 
and Sectional Tendencies Before, During and After the Civil War. 
By Henry Clyde Hubbart. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1936. x + 305 pp. Bibliography. $3.50. ) 

In the evolution of historical writing concerning the West, from its 
earlier emphasis on empire-building to its modern Turnerian studies, 
much has been said of the Old Northwest, the frontier, and the Far West. 
Yet, writes Professor Hubbart (p. v), the ‘‘Middle West as a settled 
section has not been given extensive treatment.’’ The purpose of this 
hook is to present the cultural and political aspects of the ‘‘older Middle 
West’’ in an age of transition, war, expansion, and modernization. Pro- 
fessor Hubbart finds in the Old Middle West a focal point around which 
American history revolved, and especially he finds this to be true in the 
fifties, when economie forces were drawing Ohio, Indiana, and their 
neighbors away from their southern alliances. The break with the South 
is, of course, familiar; but the author makes a significant contribution 
in his detailed examination and vivid narration of the factors that pro- 
duced what he calls ‘‘the great political revolution ... [of] 1854 and 
1855’’ (p. 97). Among these factors were the industrial growth of the 
lake region, resentment over Polk’s veto of the harbor and river bill of 
1847, reaction against southern efforts to defeat the bill, population 
growth, European immigration, economie boom, the demand for home- 
steads, land developments which made the Middle West a ‘“‘territorial 
paradise,’’ railroad advance, maritime transportation on the lakes, tariff 
needs of the lake region, and the feeling that an expanding industrial 
nation could not be adequately governed by the South. 


While wedges of separation were dividing the country there were 


within the West itself those influences which were causing increasing 
differences between the area close to the lakes and the ‘‘lower Middle 
West’? — southern Ohio, the Indiana ‘‘pocket,’’ and the ‘‘Egypt’’ of 
lilinois. Throughout the book, from Douglas and Lincoln to Vallandig- 
ham, Pendleton, and Thurman, these differences are found to be con- 
stantly operative. The book by no means concerns itself only with polities, 
and one of its best features is a colorful survey of western culture (pp. 
30-72) which runs the gamut of laws and mores, dress, manners, Calvinis- 
tic fatalism, the ‘‘ wastage of human life,’’ the burly optimism of western 
communities, humanitarian endeavor, literary, educational, and artistie 
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movements, disorders and feuds, Mormon troubles, and theological 4x 
putes. The colored man, whether as slave or free negro, found scant sym. 
pathy in these western communities; and the rise of the free-soil mov, 
ment and later of the Republican party was largely a matter of shrew) 
alliance of free-soil leaders with economic interests which westerners hy!) 
dear. 

To the present reviewer one of the most interesting chapters is tha 
entitled, ‘‘The Free West Repudiates Abraham Lincoln, 1862.’’ Thoug) 
under the ordeal of war the Middle West had shown itself to be tw 
sections, ‘‘as a whole it . . . repudiated its own greatest man, Abraham 
Lincoln, and his administration at the polls’’ (p. 190). On this genera! 
theme one finds in Professor Hubbart’s pages a competent appreciatio: 
of those Civil War tendencies which have been crudely denounced as 
“*Copperheadism,’’ but which derive their significance, as the author 
believes, from an early background of progressive western democracy 
and from a wartime attitude of opposition to Republican rule, resent 
ment at the brothers’ war which was blamed upon the Republicans 
hatred of conscription (though these areas of opposition did contribute 
their share of soldiers), and bitter disappointment because of the war's 
interruption of peace-time progressive movements. The war chap‘ers 
thus become, not an apology for Vallandigham, but an understanding 
treatment of Vallandigham’s tendencies in the light of their environmen 
and background. Of significance also is the portrayal of those postwar 
forces which disturbed and split the Middle West in the ‘‘gilded age,’ 
the age of furor and panic, of booms and breadlines, of Grant and his 
Liberal Republican opponents, of greenbacks and resumption. Yet the 
book does not end on the note of partisan polities: its last chapter stresses 
culture and is largely concerned with those works of literature (of Mark 
Twain, Garland, Quick, and Rélvaag) in which the westerner’s exuber 
ance and humor, his struggles, frustrations, and triumphs, are draw» 
from life and given their place in the American epic. 


University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 


The Tall Sycamore of the Wabash: Daniel Wolsey Voorhees. By Leona’ 
S. Kenworthy. (Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1936. x + 154 pp 
Bibliography and illustrations. $2.00.) 

It does not appear that Voorhees of Indiana left any considerable per- 
sonal archive, or that the journalistic material spread through thir'y 
years of the Indiana newspapers has been searched in the preparation 0! 
this little volume. The Congressional Record, however, has been combe(, 
and the casual references to Voorhees in half a dozen metropolitan news 
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papers have been assembled. It would be worthwhile to make a serious 
study of the human soil in which the ‘‘tall syeamore’’ had his roots, and 
to determine how it came about that a man like Voorhees was permittted 
to serve his state until by seniority he came to be chairman of the Senate 
committee on finance. 


Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism in American 
History. By Albert K. Weinberg. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1935. xiv + 559 pp. $4.50.) 

In this volume the writer presents a specialized treatment on the ex- 
pansion of the United States. His comments on the highly controversial 
issues thus involved present, as he warns the reader in the beginning, an 
individualistic point of view. He proceeds to his task, however, with a 
wide knowledge of the numerous and varied events that have marked the 
western trend of the American people and displays a ready familiarity 
with political philosophers. In preparing the volume he has made use of 
a varied assortment of materials: public debates, general histories, mono- 
graphs, personal letters, memoirs, newspapers, poetic and prose excerpts, 
juotations from scholars, literateurs, statesmen, and men of affairs. He 
has combined this miscellany in a readable treatise of some five hundred 
pages and has bolstered his conclusions with a profusion of footnotes and 


‘Manifest Destiny,’’ according to Josh Billings, whom Dr. Weinberg 
quotes, is ‘‘the science of going to the devil before one gets there.’’ From 
this, one may infer that the writer mixes irony with his ideology without 
however sacrificing the scholarly point of view. His references show ex- 
tensive reading, critical evaluation of motives, forceful and logical ex- 
pression. He displays, however, a fondness for long and unusual words 
which occasionally obscure his meaning and may repel some readers. For 
instance in adjoining paragraphs (p. 191) he uses ‘‘prehensility’’ and 
“hypostasization.’’ Such words occur all too frequently in his introdue- 
tory chapters. Once over that barrier, one will find the narrative smoother 
and can follow it with more interest. In the hands of competent advisers 
the volume will serve for supplementary reading in courses treating of 
American diplomacy and expansion. 

“Manifest Destiny,’’ according to the writer, changed its concepts to 
‘orrespond with variations in national philosophy. In the beginning, it 
based itself upon the right to security, and this in turn called for definite 
boundaries and well defined commercial privileges. ‘‘Geographical Pre- 
lestination’? made inevitable the acquisition of contiguous territory. 
The Destined Use of the Soil’’ favored the white man over the red and 


4 
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later made necessary the ‘‘ Extension of Freedom’’ to the Rio Grande anj 
Pacific. The regeneration of backward peoples as a motive for expansioy 
kept pace with the demands of ‘‘ Natural Growth’’ and these in turn eal} 
for the assumption of ‘‘The White Man’s Burden’’ and the ‘‘ Doetriy, 
of Paramount Interest.’’ Through these various stages, the author eas 
one from the incipient republic of the eighteenth century to ‘‘ Wor) 
Leadership’’ in the twentieth. One may not always readily follow }\s 
philosophy nor favor his diction, but the reader will be inclined ty gp. 
prove the biological analogy with which he describes the acquisition a 
this country’s continental possessions and the analogy from physi« 
through which he applies political gravitation to nearby islands. [my 
gration, he points out, assisted in spreading American population oyer 
the continent. The need for commercial expansion helped to acquire ip. 
sular dominions. Frequently, he notes how the prevailing philosophy 
one period was forced to yield to ‘‘inevitable’’ influences of a later erg 
In general, the author pays more attention to the impulses that led 
expansion rather than to the results that followed. He endeavors, hovw- 
ever, to relate public opinion in each period to contemporary thought 
abroad and shows the direct connection between current philosophical 
views and concrete political action. Mature students will welcome this 
tendency and find it the chief justification for the author’s review of 
American expansion. 


Northwestern University Isaac J. Cox 


Tales of the Northwest. By William Joseph Snelling. With an introdue 
tion by John T. Flanagan. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesot: 
Press, 1936. xxxiv + 254 pp. $2.50.) 

This is a reprint of Tales of the Northwest; or, Sketches of Indian Lj 
and Character, a collection of ten short stories, which was published 
anonymously in 1830. The author, William Joseph Snelling, was a son of 
Colonel Josiah Snelling of the United States Army and the builder of 
old Fort Snelling in Minnesota. The younger Snelling, while still i 
early manhood, spent seven years in the 1820’s at Fort Snelling and other 
posts in the Northwest and among the Dakota Indians. As interpreter 
fur trader, and hunter he became familiar with Indian life at first-hand. 
On his return to civilization, where he was subsequently editor of the 
New England Galaxy and the Boston Herald, he published this book in 
order ‘‘to give to the publie a knowledge of the character and habits 0! 
the aborigines.’’ To make it acceptable, he added, it had been ‘thrown 
into short stories.’’ 

Inasmuch as Snelling was one of the first in America to make use 0! 
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the short story as a form of literary expression, his book is of more than 
passing interest to students of literature; historians and anthropologists 
will find it of value because the author was a realist with respect to In- 
lians. Snelling regarded them as neither red devils nor noble savages. 
They were, to use his own words, barbarous, ignorant, passionate men 
who had as many of the vices and follies of human nature as other people 

but no more; there were a few wise and good men among them — 
erhaps as Many in proportion to their numbers as could be found in 
civilized society. Although the book contains some good descriptions of 
Indian customs, it is especially valuable for its sympathetic portrayal 
of the aborigines’ attitude towards life — their notions of justice, their 
conceptions of right and wrong, their loyalties, and their stoical accept- 
mnce of pain and death. The claim was not made that the stories were 


literally true, but they did have a basis in Indian tradition or historical 
fact. The author added ‘‘the embellishments and filling up.’’ The stories 
are of uneven literary merit, but even the one which is probably poorest 
in style and composition, ‘‘The Bois Brulé,’’ gives to the ‘‘gentle read- 
er’’ a vivid impression of the bitterness of the conflict between the North- 
west and Hudson’s Bay companies for the control of the fur trade around 
Pembina. In ‘‘Pinchon’’ there is a story which Dorothy Dondore char- 
acterized as ‘‘an extraordinary account of the audacity, unscrupulous- 
ness, and strength’’ of the early wood-rovers. 

Copies of the original edition are now rare and may be found in only a 
few libraries. The present reprint contains, in addition to the text and 
notes, two of Snelling’s poems on Indian themes and a scholarly intro- 
duetion devoted to Snelling and the first edition of the Tales. 


a 


University of Colorado Couttn B. Goopy Koontz 


John McLoughlin: Patriarch of the Northwest. By Robert C. Johnson. 
(Portland, Oregon: Metropolitan Press, 1935. xiv + 302 pp. Bibli- 
ography and illustrations. $2.50.) 

John MeLoughlin will always be of interest to the student of North- 
west history and of the Hudson Bay Company. There is a great need of 
a definitive biography based upon the material in the archives of the 
Hudson Bay Company. From a scholarly point of view, this work is a 
disappointment but nevertheless, may be read with much pleasure and 
interest. The book is less a biography of McLoughlin than a simple, en- 
tertaining narrative of some of the social aspects of the penetration into 
Uregon with McLoughlin used for background color. Numerous chapters 
contain seant reference to McLoughlin but nevertheless are well adapted 
to the episodie narration of the early development of the region. 
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The work is definitely limited to the sources (mainly secondary) ¢op. 
tained in the library of the Oregon Historical Society. One is aggravated 
by statements that certain accounts and sources are not available in yiey 
of the accessibility of the archives of the Hudson Bay Company in Lo». 
don. One searches in vain for a description of the activities of the Hyd. 
son Bay Company and MeLoughlin’s part in them. 

The vivid descriptions portrayed by the author, on the whole, are we! 
done but one has the constant feeling that they are more imaginative 
than a factual portrayal of the setting of the events narrated. The work 
is much better suited to a magazine supplement of a Sunday newspaper 
than to a separate volume. 


University of Oregon Joun T. GANnor 


Henry Harmon Spalding: Pioneer of Old Oregon. By Clifford Merril! 
Drury. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1936. xvi + 438 p; 
Bibliography and illustrations. $3.00.) 

The appearance of this volume is timely in view of the centennial cele- 
bration this year of the arrival of the Whitman-Spalding-Gray mission. 
ary party in the old Oregon country. It is pleasing to know that Dr 
Drury is now writing a biography of Marcus Whitman. 

Because of the Whitman massacre and the great amount of publicity 
connected with the ‘‘ Whitman saved Oregon’’ controversy, Mareus Whit. 
man is more widely known than his associate Henry Harmon Spalding 
This biography, therefore, constitutes an important contribution to the 
sources of knowledge for one of the leading figures in the early mis. 
sionary enterprises in Oregon. The author has made a thorough search 
for sources and has brought to light much materiai hitherto unpublished 
and unknown to historians. He has utilized all available information to 
present a brief narrative of Spalding’s childhood and youth from the 
time of his birth out of wedlock in 1803 until he entered Western Reserve 
College in 1831; and of his college and seminary days and his marriage 
to Eliza Hart. Thereafter he traces the missionary’s career through the 
decision to engage in Indian mission work, the long journey to Oregon, 
the productive but troubled years at Lapwai, the Whitman massacre, the 
later years as preacher, teacher, Indian agent, and missionary in tle 
Pacific Northwest, to his death in 1874. 

Dr. Drury has written with complete objectivity. He brings out Spall: 
ing’s zeal for missionary work, his tireless energy, and his general deve 
tion to the cause in which he was enlisted. The regrettable controversi’s 
in the little band of missionaries are treated impartially; although the 
author rightly defends Spalding’s policy of emphasizing instruction " 
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agriculture and home-making in his work with the Indians. At the same 
time he points out Spalding’s unreliability as a source of historical in- 
formation, especially in such matters as his charges of Catholie responsi- 
bility for the Whitman massacre, and the reasons for Whitman’s famous 
ride, The book is written in a readable style and is amply supplied with 
footnotes and citations to sources. 


University of Oregon Dan E. CLarK 


Express and Stagecoach Days in California, from the Gold Rush to the 
Civil War. By Osear Osburn Winther. (Stanford University ; Stan- 
ford University Press, 1936. x + 196 pp. Bibliography and illustra- 
tions. $2.25.) 

This account pictures the rise and influence of express and stage com- 
panies in California for the twelve years beginning in 1848. More de- 
tailed attention is given to Wells, Fargo and Company, Adams and Com- 
pany, and the California Stage Company. Such agencies met the extraor- 
dinary demands in California of transportation, social life, trade, and 
mail service until supplanted by the railroad. Dr. Winther’s record am- 
ply and correctly traces the civilizing agencies of the stage and express 
on a mining frontier. These temporary make-shifts ministered to the 
needs of a community which grew from 14,000 in 1848 to twenty times 
that number in 1860. 

‘Express companies, whose development and importance in California 
was unique,’ concludes the author, ‘‘were organized to carry the mails. 
Their duties soon included the transportation of gold dust from the mines 
to designated depositories, and the carrying of small and valuable pareels, 
as well as the issuing of bills of exchange (the larger firms did general 
banking). This new service was so popular that two hundred and sixty- 
four express companies appeared in California before 1860.”’ 

The book is strongest on the financial aspects of the express companies 
and it might have improved the narrative to place the important statis- 
tical data in the appendix. The reader feels that amplified accounts of 
the travellers and mail on the stages would have been welcome. ‘*‘ The Panic 
Year’’ (1855) is engaging enough to suggest a larger treatment. 
Eighteen maps and illustrations are valuable assets of this volume 
which is soundly established on manuscript records of companies, gov- 
ernment documents, and contemporary newspapers. Students of western 
transportation can class this a scholarly volume which may in time be 
amplified and in places more emphasized — but not displaced. 


State University of Iowa Louis PELZER 
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The Cattlemen’s Frontier: A Record of the Trans-Mississippi Cattle ] 
dustry from Oxen Trains to Pooling Companies, 1850-1890. By Loy's 
Pelzer. (Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 193) 
xx + 351 pp. Appendix, bibliography, and illustrations. $6.00. 

Of books dealing with the so-called ‘‘cow country’’ there seems to le 
no end, but serious and scholarly volumes dealing with this interesting 
and romantie region are all too few. That this volume is both serious an¢ 
scholarly no one will deny. Each of the eleven chapters, or sections 
shows evidence of careful and painstaking research. The first of these, * 4 
Decade of Ox Team Freighting,’’ describes the activities of such freighting 
companies as Russell, Majors, and Waddell, while the last, ‘‘ Contemporary 
Portraits of the Frontier,’’ describes various phases of the cattle industry 
in the West as observed by contemporary writers. 

Of the 351 pages in the volume, 248 are given over to text, 62 to an 
appendix, and the remainder to bibliography and index. The chapter 
ealled ‘‘ A Cattlemen’s Commonwealth ”’ describes the close relationship } 
tween the live stock industry and the territorial government of Wyoming 
and is particularly illuminating. Other very interesting chapters ar 
those entitled ‘‘Cattle Pools and Associations,’’ ‘‘ The Boom in Cattle Com- 
panies in the Eighties,’’ and ‘‘ Economies and Finances of the Range. 
Seven full page illustrations made from contemporary sketches add mu’ 
to the attractiveness of the volume while the appendix, which is a repriv’ 
of the brand book of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association for 182, \s 
of real value and interest. 

The book is, on the whole, a series of connected sketches rather than « 
complete narrative history of ranching ou the Great Plains. It deals 
moreover, largely with ranching operations on the central and norther 
plains. This treatment seems wise for it would be almost impossible ' 
give in a single volume a comprehensive account of the range cattle 
industry and its various activities throughout the entire Trans-Mississ'p) 
West. It would seem, therefore, that the sub-title is a trifle misleading 
since little attention is given to ranching operations in the Southwest, or 
more specifically Texas, New Mexico, and Indian Territory. A comp! te 
“record of the Trans-Mississippi cattle industry, 1850-90’ would w- 
doubtedly have to give considerable space to the early Spanish beginnings 
in Texas, to Richard King, Charles Goodnight, old John Chisum of Nev 
Mexico, who ‘‘knew cows,’’ to the Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association, 
the great X. I. T. Ranch of the Texas Panhandle, and to many other men 
ana ranching enterprises in the Southwest that this volume either men 
tions only casually, or omits altogether. 

Sub-titles are never to be taken too seriously, however, and if south 
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western readers should happen to feel that their region has been some- 
what neglected in the author’s treatment of the subject, they may find 
msolation in the fact that this has made possible a more comprehensive 
count of ranching operations farther north than would have otherwise 
been possible within the limits of a single volume. The book is well writ- 
ten and is beautifully printed and bound. The text is well documented 
and an excellent bibliography and index add much to its value. The vol- 
me is a real contribution to the literature of the West, and to the history 
f an industry that has had such a far reaching effect upon the economic 
history of this country and upon American life. The author is to be 
ongratulated for producing a volume which will be of interest to many 
readers, and which cannot fail to add very considerably to the high repu- 
tation he has already attained as a writer in the field of western history. 


University of Oklahoma Epwarp E, DaLe 

Charles Coulson Rich: Pioneer Builder of the West. By John Henry 
Evans. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1936. xviii + 400 pp. 
Bibliography and illustrations. $3.50.) 

Much of this biography is concerned with the Mormon Chureh which 
played a most important part in the life of Charles C. Rich. Born in 1809, 
Rich was baptized into the Church in 1832. His ability soon became evi- 
lent and by 1849 he had become an apostle. As a background to Apostle 
Rich’s eareer, the Mormon struggles in Missouri, Illinois, the crossing of 
the plains, and the settlement at Great Salt Lake are given rather fully. 
Especially interesting are the chapters (X, XII, XIII, and XV) dealing 
with Mormon colonization in San Bernardino, California, and in the Bear 
Lake region of Idaho. There is a chapter on the European mission of the 
Church over which Rich presided for a time. Since Apostle Rich had six 
wives a somewhat detailed discussion of plural marriage is given. Apostle 
Rich died in 1883. 

The author bases Rich’s actions primarily on a journal intermittently 
kept by Rich, on some letters that have been preserved, and on autobiog- 
raphies that were kept by four of Rich’s wives. The historian would re- 
ceive a much clearer picture of Apostle Rich if these sources could have 
been published in full. The reader is not allowed to draw his own con- 
clusions but the author kindly takes the reader to a gushing fountain of 
lowing laudatory adjectives and almost forces him to drink. Not that the 
hook is dry, but Mr. Evans working from source material (there is not a 
‘itation in the book) wants the reader to be sure to see his subject as 
the author sees him. For instance, one is told, not once, but many times 
pp. 34, 64, 72, 147, and 169) that Apostle Rich had great military abil- 
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ity. The guerilla warfare in Missouri, the policing and parading in Nay. 
voo, and the work with Indians on the frontier hardly deserve this 
emphasis. Again (p. 254) evidently like many other military mer, 
Charles C. Rich ‘‘has a strongly pacific nature.’’ In one place (p. 10) he 
is reserved, aggressive, and good-natured; in another (p. 162) he igs , 
man of determined will. The contradictions, if there be any, do not matter 
but why not allow the reader to judge from concrete examples concern. 
ing the characteristics mentioned on pages 98, 142, 149, 254, 289, 300, ang 
316? In spite of a certain obfuseation of Apostle Rich’s character eayse: 
by this plethora of praise, one can appreciate the energy, fortitude, ¢ 
cipline, and faith of the Mormon colonizers. This book gives an inkling 
concerning the source of their strength. 


Miami University W. J. McNirr 


Dave Cook of the Rockies: Frontier General, Fighting Sheriff, and Lead. 
er of Men. By William Ross Collier and Edwin Victor Westrate 
(New York: Rufus Rockwell Wilson, 1936. xiv + 224 pp. Illustra 
tions. $3.00.) 

David J. Cook was an outstanding peace officer and detective of the 
Rocky Mountain region. Identified with law enforcement for nearly 
forty years, following the Pike’s Peak gold rush of 1859, he played « 
prominent role in bringing security to life and property on the frontier 
Possessed of physical and moral courage, with a strong physique and « 
commanding presence, he inspired confidence or fear. His abilities as a 
good horseman and an excellent marksman were significant factors in bis 
professional life. 

The author supplies the information that ‘‘during his career, be 
[Cook] personally arrested more than 3,000 criminals, among them mor 
than fifty murderers. He ‘got’ his first ‘man’ when he was only nineteen 
his last when he was past sixty and, with them all, he never violated « 
confidence nor betrayed a trust’’ (p. xv). 

Crime and its detection, the pursuit and punishment of criminals com- 
prise the major part of the book. While the story is a narrative of actu®! 
events, it reads more like fiction than history, for the exploits and ad- 
ventures of the pioneer marshal and the tracing of clues of the later 
detective are material of intrinsic interest. 

The book is to a large extent a re-writing of Hands Up; or, Thirty-fiv 
Years of Detective Life in the Mountains and on the Plains. Remins- 
cences by General D. J. Cook, Chief of the Rocky Mountain Detective As- 
sociation, compiled by John W. Cook (Denver, 1897). Contemporary 
records that would have supplied substantiating and supplementary data 
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- employed but little, and no detailed citations of sources oceur. The 
hook is obviously addressed to the popular reader rather than to the 
serious student. It is illustrated with: excellent early and rare photo- 


graphs. 


State Museum, Denver L. R. HAFeN 


Wyoming Cowboy Days: An Account of the Experience of Charles 
Arthur Guernsey in Which He Tells in His Own Way of the Early 
Territorial Cattle Days and Political Strifes, and Deals with Many 
of the State’s and Nation’s Famous Characters. By Charles Arthur 
Guernsey. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. xii + 288 pp. 
Illustrations. $3.50.) 

Charles A. Guernsey, sometime senator in the Wyoming legislature, has 
written a volume of reminiscence and anecdote, offering some account 
of the cattle range industry in Wyoming and adjacent regions in the 
1880's (pp. 29-36, 68-88), and of the reclamation projects of a later day 
in the North Platte area. Scattered chapters treat of important palaeon- 
tological discoveries upon Mr. Guernsey’s lands, and of various person- 
alities in Wyoming polities. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Doveuas BRANCH 


Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1907: A History of Printing in Oklahoma Be- 
fore Statehood. By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1936. xxiv + 499 pp. Bibliography and illustra- 
tions. $5.00. ) 

Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1907, is a “‘history of printing in Oklahoma 
before statehood’’ and includes the period from the organization of the 
Indian reservation in 1835 to the admission of Oklahoma as a state. For 
. century printing has been known in the region now occupied by the 
twenty-eight-year-old state of Oklahoma. 

The preface indicates the purpose of the book to be the assembling of 
information in order ‘‘to observe the growth and development of the 
Fourth Estate and what manner of civilization operated and sustained 
it during the period of history’’ and to ‘‘aid the research worker and 
particularly the student of Oklahoma history.’’ The author spent over 
siX years in gathering the information contained in the book and became 
indebted to many individuals in charge of various collections, libraries, 
and newspapers. 

Separate chapters are devoted to the Union Mission Press, Park Hill 
Press, Baptist Mission Press, and the Mission and Various Presses. The 
newspapers of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Creek nations 
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each receive treatment in a chapter. One chapter each covers the news. 
papers of the Osage, Peoria, and Seminole nations, the magazines o/ 
Indian and Oklahoma territories, the session laws, legislative journals 
statutes, and supreme court decisions of Oklahoma Territory. The lay 
five chapters deal with the newspapers of Oklahoma Territory, listing 
them in alphabetical order by cities, villages, and towns. How extensiy, 
this list is can be seen from the fact that one hundred and seventy pages 
are required to list all of the newspapers. The political affiliation of many 
of the newspapers is given. Interestingly enough, at one time and another 
fourteen Oklahoma newspapers were printed in the German and two 
the Bohemian language. 

There can be no doubt of the great value of the book, because ‘cop. 
siderable space has been given to early and obscure newspapers.”’ The 
book contains many footnotes which aid research in Oklahoma history, 
A six-page bibliography and a very extensive index help very material} 
in locating information. The book, once its worth has been established, 
should become the prototype for books on the imprints of other states 


University of Texas R. L. Bresere 


The War of the Copper Kings: Builders of Butte and Wolves of Wall 
Street. By C. B. Glasscock. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company 
1935. ix + 10 + 314 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Mr. Glasscock begins his book with the discovery of gold in Alder 
Gulch, Montana in 1863. In the second paragraph is an outline of what 
the author proposes to show: ‘‘Latent in the surrounding ground were 
the makings of more than one hundred murders, more than a score of 
hangings without the process of the law [road agents and vigilantes] 
more than two billion dollars in material wealth, a corporation designed 
to rule the electric light and power of the work; battles of giants in the 
depths of the earth and in the capital of the nation, and financial panic 
that staggered the country in 1907.’’ 

The book is neither biography nor history but it contains some inter- 
esting historical chapters, and some good biographical sketches. As th 
title indicates, the story is about mining and miners, and especially about 
William A. Clark, Mareus Daly, and F. Augustus Heinze, ‘*Coppe' 
Kings’’ who made immense fortunes in Butte, Montana. 

The author is not always certain of the kind of men with whom lhe is 
dealing. He is influenced by the views of Connelly’s Story of Montana. 
but he gives, in addition some brilliant side lights on their characters 
and personalities. The historical part is based too largely upon old time 
stories told about Butte but these stories give color to the narrative and 
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are probably based on facts. The author is vague in his eitations of 
sources. The critical reader is dismayed at references ‘‘ according to tra- 
ition,’ ‘there is a story,’’ a ‘‘magazine of national reputation,’’ ‘‘a 
metropolitan daily.’’ While in the main the author is fairly accurate re- 
varding his facts he makes Chief Joseph flee ‘‘to the Snake River Coun- 
iy’? (p. 73). He has Clark sell out his Butte holdings to the Amal- 
yamated in 1900 (p. 241) and the Anaconda buys him out about 1924 

309), As a matter of fact a large part of the Clark interests were 
oat sold until after W. A. Clark’s death. 

Mr. Glasscock sketches most vividly the colorful men and women who 
lived in Butte in the eighties and nineties, their vicious morals and the 
corruption that characterized the political and business rivalry of Clark, 
Daly, and Heinze. His story of the Standard Oil influence in Montana 
pper follows closely the ‘‘muck-raking’’ accounts of the early years of 


this century especially Lawson’s Frenzied Finance and adds little not 
already known. 

The book lacks bibliography and index. It will be read with interest 
by the uncritieal reader but the subject is yet to be explored by a careful 
historian. The mechanical work is excellent and the book is attractive in 
make up. 


University of Montana PauL C. PHILuIPs 


American Soldiers Also Fought. By Lieutenant General Robert Lee Bul- 
lard in collaboration with Earl Reeves. (New York: Longman’s, 
Green and Company, 1936. viii + 118 pp. $1.00.) 

This is a rather unusual little book which it is difficult to classify. It 
evidently had its origin in General Bullard’s feeling that America’s 
effort in the World War had not been given full recognition, particularly 
by the French and British, which would account for the controversial 
tone of the volume, as well as the emotional style in which it is written. 
Much of the ground covered has long been familiar to students of the 
war, but as a brief but clear and authoritative account of American mili- 
tary operations, with emphasis upon strategy, the book is not without 
value, while a certain vigor and directness of style add to the interest of 
the narrative. The greatest contribution of the volume consists in ocea- 
sional frank passages in which the shortcomings of various military units 
as well as individuals are bluntly set forth. Such candor has been all too 
rare in works on military history. So while due allowance must be made 
‘or the author’s partisan viewpoint when controversial issues are being 
discussed, there is also a realism which is decidedly refreshing. In the 
midst of the conventional narrative the reader frequently comes upon 
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some striking observation, as on page 46, when referring to General 
Pétain, the author adds, ‘‘ Many of us think he was a better general thay 
Foch.’’ Such frank and salty comment gives the book its distinctive yalye. 
But one cannot help wondering whether General Bullard or his collabor. 
ator is responsible for the annoying habit of referring to the enemy as 
‘*Mr. German’’! 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 


The Story of the Citadel. By Colonel O. J. Bond. (Richmond, Virginig 
Garrett and Massie, 1936. xii + 242 pp. Appendices, and illustra. 
tions. $3.00.) 

The late Colonel Bond, connected with the Citadel as cadet, faculty 
member, superintendent, president, and dean from its reopening in 1582 
till his death, has written an interesting and informal history of South 
Carolina’s Military Academy. He dates its inception from 1822 when 
the Denmark Vesey insurrection caused the legislators to establish an 
arsenal and guardhouse for a Charleston municipal guard. This became 
known as the Citadel, but it was not until 1842, following several years 
of discussion after the nullification crisis, that the legislature saw ‘‘the 
advantages of combining the military duties required of the guards at 
the Citadel and at the Arsenal [in Columbia] with a system of educa- 
tion for the poor but deserving boys of the State.’’ The Arsenal Academy 
in Columbia was always inferior and was not revived after the war. 
Eighty-six percent of the Citadel’s alumni served in the armies of the 
Confederacy. An interesting episode in the history of the Citadel was its 
oecupaney by federal soldiers from February, 1865, until 1879, when it 
was quietly abandoned by the war department. Earlier efforts by the 
state authorities to regain control of the property had met with no sue- 
cess. In 1888 a considerable sum was obtained from the government as 
compensation for the use of the property. 

Before the war, and even for many years after, the school struggled 
along with a small enrollment and little equipment. Had it not been for 
the ‘‘ beneficiaries’? whose expenses were paid by the state, it probably 
would have been closed. Later, Tillman with his passion for agricul 
tural schools (he called the Citadel a ‘‘dude factory’’) seemed to threaten 
the existence of the institution until he became reconciled to it. Even in 
1896 a bill to abolish it failed by only three votes. But that is all past. 
In recent decades the enrollment has increased rapidly, and the Citadel 
now occupies a new and larger campus with several splendid buildings. 

Colonel Bond’s account is sketchy, annalistic, digressive, and poorly 
balanced, yet it is enlivened by a touch of humor, and contains a wealth 
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of information on the strict military discipline, courses of study, the rela- 
tive merits of the ‘‘ beneficiaries’? and pay cadets, and significant events 
n the life of the Citadel. One wishes that the author had been less reti- 
ont concerning the fifty years of his intimate association with the school. 


Duke University R. H. Woopy 


History of Alabama. By Albert Burton Moore. (Tusealoosa: The Uni- 
versity of Alabama Book Store, 1935. 834 pp. Maps, illustrations, 
and reading lists.$4.00.) 

This book is a revision and expansion of the author’s History of Ala- 
hama and Its People published in 1928. Much new material has been 
incorporated ; while numerous changes have been made in the organiza- 
tion of the chapters, considerable portions of which have been rewritten. 
It constitutes an excellent example of what a history of this type should 
be, It meets the rigid requirements of both the historian and the general 
reader. It is a model state history. 

Dr. Moore has adopted the topical, rather than the strictly chronologi- 
cal, method of treatment ‘‘for the sake of clarity and tangibility,’’ leav- 
ing the reader ‘‘to blend the topics into a complete synthesis.’’ The book 
is divided into thirty-five chapters. The first sixteen chapters are devoted 
to the period from the early beginnings to 1860. The topics treated are 
topography and resources, the Indians, under five flags, the coming of the 
American pioneers, the rise to statehood, the foundation years, backwoods 
times, the rise of political parties, polities, money and banking, finance, 
the deeade of crises, economic development, transportation, education, 
slavery, and plantation times. The réle of Alabama in the War between 
the States and the tragic era of reconstruction constitutes the subject 
matter of the next six chapters which are devoted to a consideration of 
secession and readjustment, four years of war, laying the foundations 
again, exploitation for revenge and profit, and recovery. The emergence 
of the new state and its rapid growth and advancement from 1880 to 
1935 are treated in thirteen chapters on economic and social conditions, 
the struggle for education, farmer distress and unrest, the rule of the 
generals, the turbulent nineties, radicalism versus bourbonism, agricul- 
ture since 1900, the progress of industry, an educational awakening, 
the World War, state polities, and recent trends. 

The distinctive features of this book are a great breath of view and 
‘omprehension of all phases of Alabama history; accurate and thorough 
scholarship; a sane and well-balanced treatment of controversial sub- 
jects; a skillful handling of the materials of state history as a con- 
stituent part of the nation’s history ; and a literary quality of high merit. 
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This book is provided with twelve good maps and illustrations ani , 
selected reading list for each chapter. The subject matter is supported 
by a judicious use of footnotes. A useful index is added. 


Iowa State College Louis BERNARD Scumipr 


Humor of the Old Deep South. Edited by Arthur Palmer Hudson. (Ney 
York: Maemillan Company, 1936, xxiv + 548 pp. $5.00.) 

Only those who have attempted to write history know the profoun/ 
regret with which many good stories are suppressed simply because they 
are not relevant to the history then being written. Of course, some sehol. 
ars tuck a few of the best in their footnotes. A few hearty souls, such as 
Herodotus, have boldly introduced gossipy and interesting irrelevance 
into the very bodies of their histories; but this procedure is contrary t 
the canons of modern historical scholarship. Professor Hudson, being 
untrammeled by this inhibition of historians because he is a professor of 
English, can do as he pleases with historical sources. His recent pleasure 
was to collect all the good stories from one field of history and relate 
them for their own sake. He makes no claim that his work is history; in. 
stead, he merrily wonders to what part of the library, cataloguers o/ 
books will send it to gather dust. The present reviewer ventures the gues 
that very little dust will be collected by copies of Humor of the Old Dep 
South. 

In respect to geographical limits, the stories are related to Mississippi 
and, to a less extent, to its neighboring states. In respect to time, they 
begin with Indian traditions and extend to incidents of the Civil War 
As for kinds, their variety is almost limitless. They are arranged under 
such heads as: ‘‘Indians,’’ ‘‘Hunters and Fishermen,’’ ‘‘ Doctors,’ 
‘*Politicians,’’ ‘‘ Preachers,’’ ‘‘ Broadhorn Boys and Steamboat Bullies. ’ 
‘‘Captains, Colonels, and Privates,’’ ‘‘ Pirates and Picaroons,’’ *‘ Schoo 
masters and Collegians,’’ ‘‘Duelists,’’ ‘‘Ha’nts,’’ ‘‘Darkies,’’ ‘*The 
Fourth Estate,’’ and ‘‘The Ladies — God Bless ’Em.”’ 

Hudson satisfactorily accomplished his fundamental purpose, whic! 
was, as he expressed it, ‘‘to piece together, from contemporaneous docu 
ments, the life of this region for this period, viewed as a comédie |v- 
maine.’’ In addition, he presents several significant generalizations an! 
interpretations in the introduction and in editorial notes. One is that the 
Negro was rarely treated as a comic figure during the period of slavery 
Another is the suggestion that in the South: ‘‘The talent for imaginative 
construction in words has tended to oral rather than literary express 0". 
the taste for enjoyment of its products, to speech rather than print.”’ 

There is neither index nor bibliography. On the other hand the tale 
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ytents is detailed, and the footnotes show that the editor has a thor- 
wh knowledge of the sources of the history of the Old Southwest. But 
ne so learned ought to know better than to remark, even in a footnote 
n. 7), that a bibliography published in an Annual Report of the Amer- 
ii Historical Association is published obscurely! Possibly the remark 
‘sto be interpreted as a comment on government publications, or set down 
to the naiveté of a professor of English handling, perhaps for the first 
rime. one of the esoteric books of the historical guild. 


Duke University CHARLES S. SYDNOR 


Louisiana State University, 1860-1896. By Walter L. Fleming. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1936. x + 499 pp. $3.00.) 
The history of Louisiana State University is largely the history of two 
Virginia-born brothers, David French and Thomas Duckett Boyd. A life 
f the latter, who was president for many years, was published in 1935. 
The present volume deals with the period from the organization of the 
institution in 1860 to 1896, and it is largely a history of the work of the 
elder Boyd, who was a member of the first faculty and who served as 
executive head of the college for a large part of the period. The late 
Dean Walter L. Fleming of Vanderbilt University wrote the book be- 
tween 1909 and 1915, and the first eleven chapters were printed but 
never published. The author was related by marriage to the Boyd family 
and for some years was a member of the faculty of the Louisiana State 
niversity. His interest in the institution, therefore, was a personal one, 
whieh fact lends color to the narrative without, in any way, interfering 
with the historical impartiality of the account. 

For readers with a definite interest in the history of the university, 
attention will center in the details of its struggle for existence while beset 
by poverty and war and the political chaos of the Reconstruction Period, 
Particularly significant are the chapters dealing with the superintend- 
ency of William Tecumseh Sherman, who appears as an efficient admin- 
istrator, a charming gentleman, and a political conservative who favored 
John Bell of Tennessee in the election of 1860. The reorganization of the 
college after the war was carried through under the direction of David 
French Boyd, who exemplified the best that the Old South had to offer 
in courage and enlightenment, and self-sacrificing devotion to an ideal. 

Readers with only a general interest in the subject will find much that 
is revealing in regard to social and political conditions during the period 
covered. The growing power of the evangelical churches in the South is 
indicated by the fact that before the war, no religious instruction was 
given the cadets; but after the war, chaplains were employed and church 
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attendance was required. Regular dances were given during both period 
but during the latter years there were complaints against them, an: 
finally they were abolished, except for a final ‘‘hop’’ at the end of th: 
year. Superintendent Boyd encouraged them on account of the refiniyy 
influence which the young women were supposed to have upon the young 
men, but when, in 1892, co-education was proposed, the plan provide! 
for rigid segregation of the women while on the campus; and, says tl» 
author, ‘‘in spite of ... the ample protection afforded male students,”’ the 
project was defeated. The woman’s movement was under way, and sout). 
ern ‘‘chivalry’’ was not equal to the strain. 

Sherman was probably the best disciplinarian who ever administere: 
affairs of the college, but there was more trouble with discipline during 
his time than at any other. Firing pistols in the dining-hall, for instance 
was a favorite way of expressing dissatisfaction with the meals — a queer 
practice in a military institution. The military system, in fact, wa 
adopted primarily because of the known difficulty of enforcing discipline 
among young men of the period. After the war, when the majority of th: 
older and more influential students were ex-Confederate soldiers, gentl: 
manly conduct was the rule. 

Political conditions were almost as bad in the period after Reconstru: 
tion as they were during Reconstruction itself. In fact, during the ear!) 
years following the war, the college fared relatively well because the 
Negro politicians, not caring for the mixed schools which the ‘‘ carpet 
baggers’’ advocated, were, on the whole, favorable to it. When the white 
regained control, their rule was most corrupt. As time went on, con! 
tions improved, but interest in classical culture declined, and for a tin 
the university came to be nothing but an agricultural and mechanics 
college. 

The book is permeated with the keen understanding of human natu 
the mellow wit and broad knowledge of that great scholar who was ‘+ 
author; and it is, consequently, much more than the mere history 0! 
local institution. 


University of Virginia Tuomas PerKins ABERNETI\ 


Southern Regions of the United States. By Howard W. Odum for the 
Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Cou 
ceil. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. xii ~~ 0" 

pp. Bibliography, charts, maps, and tables. $4.00.) 
This work should be classified as a book of socio-economic finuings 
scientifically arrived at. It is not history and it is not easy reading, bu! 
these facts must not be taken as militating against its great fundamen’ 
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value. Only thereby is the book’s use restricted, and no one probably 
realizes it better than the author, who suggests as desirable a more popu- 
lar presentation which might be ealled ‘‘ The Promise of the South: A Test 
of American Regionalism. ’’ A third of the work is a chapter giving a com- 
posite picture and the rest is an amplification. Hundreds of maps, tables, 
and charts greatly help. 

As this volume stands it is doubtless the best presentation for the 
scholarly world of a vast mass of findings which were developed and 
assembled by Dr. Odum and a large staff of assistants, working under 
the Social Science Research Council over a period of two years. A num 
ber of problems presented themselves in this pioneer undertaking. It was 
mmediately evident that for practical purposes there was no South, but 
that there were a great many regions and local units based on various 
forms of homogeneity. For practical purposes the term Southern Regions 
was adopted. Two logically isolated themselves — the Southeast and the 
Southwest. The emphasis is given to the former, a region which along the 
lines of a great many measures was found to be homogenius and to in- 
Jude Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. The 
Southwest, through a like set of tests, came to include Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Mis- 
souri were found to have so few points of similarity with these Southern 
Regions that they were cast out. In many ways Florida could not qualify 
as a member of the family of southeasterners, but it is still sufficiently 
southern to be included. 

The purpose of this study was to make a complete inventory of the 
Southern Regions in order that intelligent planning might be entered 
into by local, state, and national authorities — planning not to promote 
sectionalism but regionalism. Dr. Odum has defined the difference as 
follows: ‘‘In the first place, regionalism envisages the nation first, mak- 
ing the national culture and welfare the final arbiter. On the other hand, 
sectionalism sees the region first and the nation afterwards’’ (p. 255). 
In brief the findings show abundance in natural and human resources, 
leficieney all along the line in the use of these resources, waste in general 
economy, and richness in culture though with immaturity and ‘‘hesi- 
taney and relative retrogression in many aspects.’’ 

Encyclopaedie in content, this work is as near exactitude as social and 
economie trends and conditions can be reduced. It is an extremely valua- 
ble reference work on the Southeast and it will serve as a starting point 
lor many valuable studies suggested in its pages. 


University of Georgia E. Merton Courter 
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Brownstone Fronts and Saratoga Trunks. By Henry Collins Brow, 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1935. xxiv + 412 pp. Ilys 
trations. $3.75.) 

The historical value of this volume on the New York of one and ty 
generations ago is slight, though its value as entertainment is consider. 
able. It is unfortunate that Mr. Brown did not give it the additions 
labor that would have added authoritative instruction to amusement, fi. 
has claims to expertness on the subject. As founder of the Museum «: 
the City of New York, an institution that promises to become as usefy 
as its prototype, the London Museum, as reviver of Valentine’s Many.’ 
and as author of a number of informal works on the metropolis, he pro}. 
ably knows more about the social history of Manhattan Island than ay 
other man living. The present volume is ostensibly a continuation of }is 

recent Story of Old New York, bringing the record down from 187); 

1900. But it is intended to divert rather than instruct. The emphasis 

throughout is upon quaintness, when to the historian nothing, wnder. 

stood in terms of its origin and environment, is ever really quaint. Mr 

Brown might have laid a firm highway through a quarter-century of Ner 

York history. He has chosen instead to take the reader on a picnic. (wv 

wanders into all sorts of byways, plunges into ravines of city life at it 

shadiest, climbs the hills of city life at its gaudiest, rolls on the grass 0! 

outdated fashions and customs. The author, convinced that his talents 

are for the causerie and not for exposition and analysis, wanders gaily 
from hoop skirts to J. P. Morgan Sr., from the Nathan murder to the 

Bradley Martin ball, from bicycle tournaments to the great blizzard. \v 

documentation is offered ; the reader is kept hazy about dates; many fac's 

are twisted, and Mr. Brown even spoils the best-known story of William 

M. Evarts by misquotation. Much of the material is obviously draws 

from old newspaper files and much more dredged up from the memories 

of the author and his elders. The book has as much unity as a burst 0! 

shrapnel, and even makes room for William E. Dodge’s well-known pap! 

on life in New York in 1818 — sixty years earlier! 

As entertainment the book is well worth its price. It is only as history 
that it falls sadly short. In so doing, it reémphasizes the opportunites 
which New York city, a world in itself, offers to students of the per 
since Martha J. Lamb laid down her pen. 


Columbia University ALLAN NEVINS 
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The Political Clubs of New York City. By Roy V. Peel. (New York: G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons, 1935. xii + 360 pp. Appendix, bibliography, il- 
lustrations, and tables. $3.00.) 

The concept of democracy which can be described so simply as popular 
rule when applied to vast numbers of people becomes extremely complex. 
How can a mass of population govern itself when it can never know it- 
self? Nowhere has the practicability of democracy been put to such a 
severe test as in the cities of the United States where the congestion of 
population brings into a relatively small area so many people all of whom 
have supposedly an equal share in the great enterprise of local govern- 
ment. Such a complicated problem as mass democracy has produced an 
intricate machinery known as municipal politics and one of the important 
parts of this machinery is the politieal club. The book under review is a 
study of the strueture and functions of this institution as it operates in 
the largest of American cities. 

Political clubs are as old as Athenian democracy if not older and they 
have had a long and varied history. In the United States they came into 
use in the Revolutionary period and shortly thereafter took strong root 
in New York city. ‘‘The Society of Saint Tammany’’ was organized in 
1782 as the first of an ever increasing number. As the city has grown in 
size and in diversity of neighborhood and racial grouping, the ramifica- 
tion of the uses of the political club has increased bewilderingly until in 
1932 in the city of New York itself there were about 1200 of these clubs 
and in the metropolitan area including adjacent portions of northern 
New Jersey 2819. The novelty of all this is that these groups, grown so 
numerous and so powerful, are now recognized as ‘‘quasi-sovereign units 
of official state activity.’’ 

While all of these clubs in some way or another organize to improve 
the chances of individuals or groups to obtain and keep political power 
by securing votes, their character and aims, their location and their 
methods seem capable of infinite variety and this book is an exhaustive 
analysis of these variations. As the book is meant primarily for political 
scientists its historical introduction is condensed and the structural and 
functional analysis fills most of the work. 

Professor Peel, assisted by a group of investigators, spent a great deal 
of time at these clubs becoming acquainted with many of the leaders, 
members, and habitués. The results of their observations are set forth at 
length, ranging from descriptions of the buildings and equipment to 
accounts of some of their disreputable ‘‘anti-social’’ activities. This ex- 
tensive review includes a great deal of the recent history of New York 
city polities and presents much interesting sociological as well as political 
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data. There are numerous clever characterizations of the various typ 
of political leaders and their psychological processes. | 

The author coneludes that in New York city ‘‘the present system 
party organizations, leaders and clubs is utterly inadequate, unstal)le ay) 
ineffective.’’ His suggestion is that the various sections of the city |p 
divided into convenient community groups and that each group have oy 
consolidated elub which can be used as a forum where community inter 
ests can be formulated and promoted. This system of territorial unis 
would be supplemented by a system of functional groups. The two parr 
system would be greatly altered and there would be substituted for 
community meeting and debate which would produce an_ intelligey: 
public opinion based upon discussion and a ‘‘more efficient Americaniz:. 
tion of our polyglot metropolitan crowds.’’ Though designed primari); 
for political scientists, this book is a valuable, realistic contribution : 
political history. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicuots 


Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago. By Harold F 
Gosnell. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. xxxii — 4/4 
pp. Illustrations, maps and statistical tables. $3.50.) 

Since 1914 the trek of Negroes northward and cityward has satistie! 
the primary labor-hunger of war days and has resulted in a renaissan 
in northern Negro politics. These migrants, mostly of voting age, settle! 
first in the democratic slums but later, as the whites began to subur 
banize, expanded into ‘‘blighted’’ areas surrounding the centra! bus 
ness core. Even though this new metropolitan folk-center often lack 
education to the extent of requiring oral voting instruction, none the les 
it had tremendous political voltage. It is to give a detailed account of | 
struggles for political status of this unpopular Negro minority group !! 
Chicago — of its voting, campaigning, bargaining for jobs and favors 
and of its office-holding — that the present book has been written. 

Lacking funds and opposed by the powerful metropolitan press, te 
Negroes were at first forced to seek support from affluent white interes's 
In time, however, they established weekly newspapers of their own an’ 
developed the doctrine and practice of race solidarity. More than hal! 
the colored voters are church members and Negro churches often beeat 
powerful political centers — political rallies taking on at times the !& 
miliar camp-meeting pattern, involving shouting, clapping, singing, aud 
general emotionalism. Even the Communists, stressing the doctrine 
race equality to the extent of nominating James Ford for vice-presi(e 
in the 1932 presidential campaign, also found oceasion to extol ‘Com 
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. Lenin’’ to the tune of ‘‘Gimme That Old Time Religion.”’ In gen- 

however, communist thought has had an unsanetified metropolitan 
favor unpalatable to the orthodox country-bred Negro — especially in 
the face of huge government expenditures for relief, 

The author states, ‘‘Patronage or expectations of patronage was an 
important component of the cement which held the Negro political or- 
vanization together.’’ Minor appointive positions, at first mere erumbs 
from the master’s table, have gradually increased in substance to include 
laces aS assistant corporation counsels and on library boards and civil 
vrvice commissions. In the publie library, the health department, and 
the water bureau the Negro has fared best. In minute detail the author 
considers such topies as the parts of the Negro political machine, its rela 
tion to the ‘‘underworld,’’ and the political methods employed by such 
men as Mayor Thompson, Edward H. Wright, and Osear De Priest. 
Apart from the Negro in elective positions, his work in relation to civil 
service positions, the police departments, teaching, and in the Chicago 
post-office is adequately presented. For five years the author has steeped 
himself in Chicago Negro politics. Through observation, formal inter- 
views and informal conversations, through attending Negro political 
meetings, courts, churches, and even funerals, he has arrived fairly at 
the personal elements involved in this interesting folk-situation. 


Western Reserve University N. N. Puckett 


My Friend, Julia Lathrop. By Jane Addams. (New York: Maemillan 
Company, 1935. x + 228 pp. $2.00.) 

In the preface of her book, My Friend, Julia Lathrop, Jane Addams 
subscribed to the belief held by one school of biographers that to under 
stand one’s subject an author must know him directly and intimately ; in 
other words, that both must ‘‘breathe the same air’’ (p. v). If this is 
true, nO person was more qualified to write of Miss Lathrop than was the 
head of Hull House, her close friend and co-worker for many years. When 
she started the book, Miss Addams was seventy-three, and when she laid 
it aside in not quite finished form she was seventy-four. After her death 
it was published, with but few changes made by Alice Hamilton. 

The first thirty pages are devoted to ancestry and family background, 
a chapter which seems needlessly long in proportion to the rest of the 
book. But with the account of the first association of the author and Miss 
Lathrop at Hull House in 1889, the narrative assumes new interest, for 
here is the story of the years 1889 to 1922 when Miss Lathrop gave her 
self without stint to the service of her less fortunate neighbors. 

Her first venture into social service was as a volunteer visitor for the 
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county agent’s office during a winter of suffering after the Worl), 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. That year (1893) Miss Lathrop wa 
appointed a member of the State Board of Charity, continuing in th 
work until 1909 with the exception of the period 1901-1905 when sty 
refused to act on the board in an attempt to protest against a politic! 
control of charitable institutions. As a member of the Board of Charity 
she was vitally interested in the welfare of underprivileged children ani 
of the insane; she became a pioneer spirit in the establishment of +h; 
Juvenile Court in Chicago and the Juvenile Protective Association, ay 
in the promotion of the First Psychiatrie Clinie in Illinois. In 190s, jp 
day when mental sickness was not as scientifically studied as it is today 
she accepted membership on the National Committee for Mental Hygie: 
Her sympathy for and her desire to aid all unfortunate groups led her 
found the Illinois Immigrants’ Protective League to assist foreigners jy 
their adjustment to new conditions. The author leaves a hiatus in the ten 
years, 1912-22, when Miss Lathrop was head of the Children’s Bureau, in 
the organization and management of which she played the star rile. z 
story to be told by Miss Grace Abbott, Miss Lathrop’s assistant and sue. 
cessor in the bureau. Finally, Miss Addams pictures Miss Lathrop’s re. 
turn to Rockford, Llinois, after her resignation from the Children’ 
Bureau and her last years as a leader of the Illinois League of Women 
Voters. 

The book is not a chronological study. It probably will not leave the 
lay reader conscious of the significance of the struggle which went on 
between poverty and opposing forces, nor does it leave him sensitive | 
the difficulties and trials connected with welfare movements in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Julia Lathrop’s fight agains 
poverty was valiant, dramatic, real, and intelligent. When first ex- 
pressed, her conviction that poverty was the cause of many social 1!!s 
reflected an insight into problems of her day which few had. Because 
Miss Addams herself had waged the same fight with an intelligence. 
courage, and wisdom equal to Miss Lathrop’s, in her customary modesty 
she may have looked upon much that they did as almost commonplae’. 
That the book is one essentially of reminiscence may account for this 
defect, if defect it be. On the other hand, Miss Addams, it must be sa’ 
has sueceeded in describing her subject in a personal, intimate way »° 
that the reader emerges with an acquaintance with Julia Lathrop, one o! 
America’s great. 


University of Chicago Besste Lovise Prerct 
y 
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Pioncers of Ame rican Economic Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Ernest Teilhaec. Translated by E. A. J. Johnson. (New York: Mae 
millan Company, 1956. x + 187 pp. $2.50.) 

This volume is in reality composed of monographs upon the economic 
thought of three Americans who were not professional economists, Daniel 
Raymond, Henry C. Carey, and Henry George. As the translator re- 
marks, ‘‘The style is involved, the subject complex.’’ The author at- 
sompts to show how French and English economic thought influenced 
early American political economists; and how such ideas were modified 
y environmental and psychological influences in the new and rapidly 
leveloping American nation. 

Within the space allotted for this review only a few points may be pre- 
sented, In the study of Daniel Raymond (1786-1849) environmental in- 
fuences are given due consideration. Raymond differentiated between 
ndividual and national wealth. He emphasized *‘nationalism,’’ and also 
favored state action in economic matters. Raymond ‘‘reacted against 
classical laissez-faire.’’ The author writes of the ‘‘economic politics’’ of 
taymond., 

The ‘‘ political eeonomy’’ of Henry C. Carey (1793-1879) is diametri 
ally opposed to the English classical economies as presented by Malthus 
and Rieardo, The ‘‘inspiration’’ of Carey is attributed to three sources 

the political régime in the United States, the French economie régime, 
and the doctrines of the Frenchman, J. B. Say. The similarity between 
the writings of Carey and Bastiat is explained by pointing to a ‘‘common 
inspiration’’ — namely, the writings of J. B. Say. While the effect of the 
peculiar American environment before the Civil War is mentioned, it 
does not seem to have been stressed sufficiently in explaining the diver 
gence of points of view between Ricardo and Carey. 

In the discussion of the ** 
47), the famous single-tax advocate, the reader is surprised to find this 
Anglo-Saxon socialist.’’ The book, Pro- 


social economies’’ of Henry George (1839- 
rugged individualist called an ‘‘ 
gress and Poverty, is ‘‘the psychological product of Henry George's 
failure as a young man.’’ To the reviewer, however, the prevalence of 
land speculation in and around the growing cities of the United States 
seems to have played an important role in determining the type of land 
reform advocated by Henry George. The contrast between the American 
land reformers of the pre-Civil War period and the single-tax movement 
may be attributed in no small degree to the gradual disappearance of 
good and cheap land and to the rapid growth of urban districts. 


Case School of Applied Science FRANK T. CARLTON 
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Past and Present Facts About Money in the United States. By Paul Bak. 
well Jr. (New York: Maemillan Company, 1936. xvi + 221 » 
Appendix. $2.00.) z 

Mr. Bakewell is a member of the bar, formerly professor of law jp th: 

St. Louis University School of Law, and chairman of the governing eon. 

mittee of the Bureau of Municipal Research in St. Louis. He has writttey 

a history of money in the narrow use of the word from 1792 to th 

present time. He is not concerned with banking or banking paper, o 

federal paper currency of any form. Approximately one-third of th 

book is devoted to the history of the use of gold and silver from 1792; 

1933, and two-thirds to the monetary legislation under President Roow. 

velt. The author approaches the criticism of recent federal policies from 

the standpoint of the orthodox economists, and naturally exhibits » 
sympathy with devaluation of gold, the failure of currency stabilization 
or silver legislation. The several gold and silver acts are adequately » 
alyzed, and therefore the book constitutes a useful manual on the histor 
of hard money. The author claims no more. His statement of the catises 
for the enactment of the coinage act of 1873 is not the full story. Among 
the chapter titles are these: The Uses and Purposes of Money; Our Firs 

Coinage Act; The Remedy Adopted in 1834; Important Court Decisions 

Relating to Money; The Radical Changes in Our System in 1933-1934 

Results of the Silver Purchase; The Power to Regulate the Value 0 

Money; The Gold Clause Decisions of 1935; What Other Nations Have 

Done. 


Western Reserve University Evsert J. Bentos 


Politics, Pressures and the Tariff: A Study of Free Private Enterprise \ 
Pressure Politics, as Shown in the 1929-1930 Revision of the Tar? 
By E. E. Schattschneider. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1° 
xii + 301 pp. $2.50.) 

The political behavior of economie groups during the formulation © 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act is described in this logically written mone 
graph. It is based primarily upon the testimony given in public hearing: 
before congressional committees. Historians and librarians have in th? 
pest been more apt to search for such source material in the Congression« 
Record. Only a few years ago, Hearings were not in demand by ms 
libraries and but a limited number of copies were printed; today, the 
importance is rapidly coming to be appreciated. It is self-evident, hov- 
ever, that in public hearings, confidential information that is really vi® 
to an understanding of why and how events occurred as they did is oft 
not presented. Such information must usually be sought in the privat 
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papers of contemporary leaders. The author has based his study upon 
a ‘ad than 20,000 pages of Hearings and has marshalled his evidence with 
clarity to support his conclusions, 

He leaves the impression of the utter futility in expecting Congress to 
pass a rational tariff act which would redound to the best interests of the 
vast majority of the American people, if the old method of tariff making 
is followed. The task of Congress was herculean; in an act covering many 
nages, ten thousand articles were sometimes involved in a single para- 


graph. Only those business men whose possible profits or losses were in- 


volved usually testified; unbiased experts and consumers were seldom 
heard. Business representatives did not present vital confidential informa- 
tion, nor were costs of production abroad accurately known. The inade- 
quacy and inaccuracy of the hearings described shows how farcical was 
the entire procedure. Congressional committees, faced with the impossi- 
ble, sought a way out by trying to satisfy all by extending protection to 
almost all economie groups demanding it. 

Tariff rates were sometimes determined by political rather than eco- 
nomie factors. For example: in 1927 nearly 2,500,000,000 pounds of lard 
were produced in the United States of which more than 700,000,000 
pounds were exported; only 5,052 pounds were imported (p. 87). And 
yet, for political reasons, a protective tariff on lard was deemed neces- 
sary. A policy that was so hospitable and catholic disorganized all opposi- 
tion when a multitude of interests were protected in one omnibus act. 

What is the remedy? Any remedy is difficult to apply because the 
American system of separation of powers has given the individual Con- 
gressman much irresponsible power and renders him easily vulnerable 
to pressure. ‘‘ To manage pressures is to govern; to let pressure run wild 
is to abdicate’ (p. 293). The author suggests that the easiest way to 
manage pressure groups is on the basis of ‘‘divide and rule.’’ This, he 
states (p. 289) is the political strategy of the reciprocity treaties author- 
ized in the act of 1934. It makes possible the isolation of a few protected 
interests at a time, and, to counteract their influence, it secures the sup- 
port of exporting interests benefited by such a treaty. Such strategy 
delegates authority to make agreements to the executive who is better 
able to play interests against each other than is a member of Congress 
who must depend for his support upon a much smaller constituency. 
Tariff making remains one of the unsolved problems, not only in the 
United States, but also in the world at large. 

A brief bibliography would be a welcome addition to this excellent 
monograph, 


Ohio University A. T. VoLWILER 
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Roots of America: A Travelogue of American Personalities. By Charlo 
Morrow Wilson. (New York: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 193 
x -+- 316 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

The author of Backwoods America after a series of travels into the oy. 
of-way places in this country brings together his observations into a yey 
volume sparkling with character study and homespun philosophy. Pars 
of this panamora of farm life have appeared before as articles in we! 
known periodicals. Here in this new narrative one finds the great Amer 
rural symphony: the New England poor-land farmer, auctioneer, « 
storekeeper; the horse-wrangler of Pennsylvania; the Missouri dir 
farmer and hotel keeper; the Arkansas newspaperman and_ thy 
‘*Hemmed-in Holler’’ farmer; the backhills timberman and the Clay 
County planter; the sign painter ‘‘hoofing the dirt from Maine to (jj 
forny’’; the pueblo farmer, cattle rancher, and sheep grazer — al] 
West Texas; the California pugilistie politician ; the roadside Americans 
(peddlers) ; and lastly, the son of the corn belt, residing near La Cros 
Wisconsin. 

These are the ‘‘roots of America’’—and grass-roots, too — al] sons 
and daughters ‘‘of a vast farming frontier, all plain people, not one « 
them found in Who’s Who or the galleries of the great.’’ Bit by bit, th: 
homespun philosophy is pieced together along with the characterizatio 
these roots of America are no longer sectional; there is a ‘* pervading 
unity of men and ways, a coherence of personality which rises easil) 
above variations of locale and trade.’’ They are thus alike, they are hou 
est, purposeful, independent, and possessed with discernible critica 
ability. They are not dollar-seekers; they ‘‘think and feel far more com 
prehensively than they speak; and they are skeptical of government an! 
seem to be convinced that democracy has failed.’’ As for rural econom) 
the author reminds the reader that ‘‘farming still depends upon weat)- 
er, bugs, God, and luck.’’ No matter how quaint these characters, the 
author believes that they are representative of millions of Americans 0! 
today. 

The individuals are allowed to speak for themselves, but at times it's 
difficult to discern where the quotation leaves off and the author’ 
thoughts begin. Such narrative requires carefully-constructed transitions: 
in this art the author slips occasionally. In the chapter on horse-wrang- 
ling a great deal of information on the relative merits of horses an‘ 
tractors — page Mr. Henry Ford! — does much to destroy the evenflo 
of the narrative. 


The best that can be said of the book is that the characters are mate 
to live; the author has been a faithful recorder of their every thoug!' 
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and action. It is a volume to be recommended not only for entertainment. 
put also for an understanding and appreciation of the environment of 
rural America. 


Western Reserve University Roy Marvin Ropsins 


The Lincoln Highway: The Story of a Crusade that Made Transportation 
History. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1935. xiv + 314 
pp. Appendices and illustrations. $2.50. ) 

This book, published anonymously, is the official history of the Lincoln 
Highway Association. But it is more than that; it is the story of an 
important aspect of the ‘‘good roads’’ movement in the United States, 
which resulted not only in the coast-to-coast Lincoln Highway, but in that 
nation-wide highway improvement which is inseparably bound up with 
the saga of the automobile. It deseribes the romantic vision of Carl 
Fisher, of the Prest-O-Lite Company, of ‘‘a road across the United 
States; let’s build it before we’re too old to enjoy it.’’ 


By 1912 the ‘‘community of interest’’ between the automobile and the 


improved highway was evident. As the manufacturers were then capable 


f producing motor cars far in excess of market demands, and as the 
motorist clamored for better roads, it occurred to the leaders of the auto- 
mobile industry that improved highways might prove the key to increased 
sales. First presented to a group of automobile manufacturers in Sep 
tember of that year, Fisher’s idea of a rock highway from ocean to ocean 
was quickly embraced by them. Within a year the Lincoln Highway 
Association had been organized by dominant figures in the motor ear, 
ment, and tire industries, supplanted by a handful of enthusiasts, such 
as Albert Beveridge and Elbert Hubbard. But even the enthusiasm of 
Hubbard could not suffice to wrest financial assistance from Henry Ford 
for the undertaking. 

Successive chapters of the book recount in detail the methods by which 
the initial funds were raised, the interest of the public aroused and sus- 
tained, the course charted, and the highway built and improved. Diffi- 
culties of various sorts encountered in the Far West are told in wearisome 
detail, while great stress — perhaps too great — is laid on the influence 
of the association on highway improvement generally. 

The work has all the defects of an official history. While based on first- 
hand materials, it is written in a tone of excessive adulation of the pro- 
moters of the enterprise. And so afraid is the author of omitting any 
worthy individual that the text is cluttered up with the names of persons 
and the corporations with which they were connected. The anonymous 
haracter of the book strengthens the feeling that it is as much a bit of 
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propaganda of the automobile, tire, and cement manufacturers as was 
the highway itself. It is a great pity that the theme and the data for g 
substantial and meritorious work should have been used in a manner 
worthy of the most approved Chamber of Commerce boosting. 


Brown University JAMES B. HeEpces 


laterature and American Life. By Perey H. Boynton. (Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1936. xvi + 933 pp. Appendix. $4.00.) 

For the past decade those who have written of the sweep of American 
literature have not been successful unless they have given their lives to a 
study of the field. They have dared to begin. only when equipped with a 
fund of biographical, critical, literary, economic, and political knowledge 
that can only be acquired and tempered to a state of understanding 
through a span of many years. 

Professor Boynton’s book is the latest of three major attempts to 
amalgamate the elements. The late Professor Vernon Louis Parrington’s 
three volumes came first ; he began with a democratic point of view as his 
integrating factor, and stressed economies and history. His work was 
followed by Professor Fred Lewis Pattee’s three volumes, which form a 
conventional literary history, broadened somewhat by inclusion of much 
popular literature. 

Professor Boynton, who has occupied a chair in American literature 
at the University of Chicago for many years, has kept the social forces 
more clearly before the reader than did Pattee, and he has kept the lit- 
erary forces more to the foreground than did Parrington. He has fol- 
lowed the middle ground, and his book has the virtues and faults of this 
method. It lacks unity and sharpness, but it gains a certain broadness. 

The book is supplied with elaborate up-to-date bibliographies and 
notes, a ready-reference biographical appendix, and an unstinted index 


Western Reserve University Lyon N. RicHArpDson 


Adventures in Reputation: With an Essay on Some ‘‘ New’’ History and 
Historians. By Wilbur C. Abbott. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. xiv + 264 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

At the age of forty Macaulay deliberately turned his back upon 4 
promising political career in the hope of writing a book which the world 
would not willingly let die. Lord Chesterfield, famous in his generation, 
would be forgotten had he not chanced to write certain letters to his son 
and godson. Victoria, who in private life would doubtless have escaped 
notice, ‘‘set a new fashion in monarechy”’ by personifying the everyday 
virtues which so many of her subjects possessed. Hume, whose history 's 
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‘one of those great monuments of the past which hurrying throngs 
lance at and pass by,’’ achieved permanent reputation chiefly by writ- 
ing a few pages against miracles. Although Cromwell’s acts were fairly 
well known, his character presented a problem, until, in the course of 
more than two centuries, ‘‘collectors, antiquarians, cataloguers, editors, 
monographists, and historians,’’ found, arranged, and studied the mate- 
rials which scholarship needed in order to present a portrait ‘‘ with 
small chanee of error in... ‘the fundamentals.’ ’’ Thus is reputation 
shown to be an adventure, the outcome of which is determined some- 
times by design, sometimes by circumstance, sometimes by real greatness 
of thought or deed. 

Five of the essays in this volume are in the vein of the author’s earlier 
Conflicts with Oblivion. There are three other studies in the book. In 
‘‘Some ‘New’ History and Historians’’ Professor Abbott points out that 
the best features of today’s so-called ‘‘ New History’’ are at least as old 
as Macaulay and Hume. He is, moreover, not ready to abandon the great 
man theory — to concede that the stuff of history is the ordinary activi- 
ties of the masses of plain men. 

One may not accept all of this author’s opinions and interpretations, 
but the volume proves that the art of essay writing is not dead. These 
studies are replete with information, literary charm, wit, and sprightli- 
ness. If the reader doubts it, let him read them himself! 


Ohio State University Homer ©. Hockert 


Migration and Economic Opportunity: The Report of the Study of Pop- 
ulation Redistribution. By Carter Goodrich et al. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. xviii +- 763 pp. Illustrations 
and appendix. $5.00.) 

Here is a study that will be consulted frequently in future years. The 
authors were asked to consider what movements of population within this 
country might be necessary and desirable, and what part, if any, should 
the federal government take in encouraging or guiding them. Four main 
areas are selected for a detailed study, namely, the Southern Appalachian 
region; the Old Cotton Belt; the ‘‘Cutover’’ region of the Northern Lake 
States, and the Great Plains area. As to the first area, the Southern Ap- 
palachian, the conclusion is reached that a minimum of 340,000 people 
should leave this region. The ideal exodus should of course be spontan- 
eous — not forced. But more staggering figures are suggested for the Old 
Cotton Belt area. Here the estimates of desired migration range all the 
way from one-and-a-half million to six millions. The cutover region of 
the Great Lakes area, comprising some 76 counties in northern Michigan, 
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Wisconsin, and Minnesota, had less than half of their land in farms jy 
1930. The population here faces a problem different from the population 
in the Southern Appalachians or the Old Cotton Belt regions. By adopt- 
ing a program, looking toward a new, permanent forest-farm economy 
supplemented by recreational developments, most of the population 
might find it possible, even desirable, to remain, and improve thei 
economic status. The Great Plains area offers a most perplexing problem 
It cannot be solved by individual action. The remedy lies in a return 
grazing economy and pasturing of the ranges. Such a system of pastoral 
economy will probably support a permanent population of not more than 
one-and-a-third million people, only about two-thirds of the 1930 popula. 
tion. This means that in order to secure an ideal situation, some 900.000 
people should migrate. Perhaps the best solution would be a gigantic and 
retirement program, returning private lands to public ownership. (nti 
something is accomplished, there remains only two alternatives for the 
people of the Great Plains — either permanent poverty and distress, 0 
permanent subsidy. 

But the question arises, where are all the people from these areas to 
go? What are they to do? That is a poser. These studies offer no hope 
that the major problems of industrial society could be solved by any bold 
strokes of population re-distribution (p. 672). Misguided migration wil! 
not give the desired relief. And yet, without great migratory movements 
properly directed, the nation cannot redress the sectional inequalities, or 
use its human and material resources to the best advantage. For many 
indeed, the ability to move when opportunities arise, offers a greate! 
security than the most favored location. Can one therefore, calmly look 
forward to an increasing number of trailers, moving into communities 
where business is booming, and then when that business slows down 
watch them move on to another? But the authors conclude that ‘no 
possible placement of people could make them safe in an insecure econ 
omy, and no migration policy can itself guarantee the indispensable 
increases in economic opportunity.”’ 


University of Pittsburgh JoHN Wo. OLIVER 


The Social Sciences as School Subjects. By Rolla N. Tryon. (New York 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1935. xiii + 543 pp. $3.00.) 

In division one (six chapters) the author discusses the efforts of se\ 
eral national organizations in behalf of the social sciences in the elemen 
tary and secondary schools. The next three divisions (thirteen chap- 
ters) are devoted to a discussion of history, political science, economics. 
sociology, and social science as subjects in the schools of the United States 
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‘rom the time of their introduction into the curriculum to the time the 
hook was written. Geography is not ineluded in this list. The last division 
five chapters) is on the organization of the materials in the social sci- 
ences for teaching purposes. The major emphasis in the first division is 
on the activities of the National Education Association, the American 
Historical Association, and the American Political Science Association. 
The first two have been active since the nineties of the last century and 
the last mentioned since the first decade of the present century. At first 
the emphases were on the including of more materials and on the organ 
vation of the materials into more definite fields. In other words the de- 
nartmentalized university standards were being pushed down into the 
elementary and secondary schools. Mixed courses were not recommended. 
Even general history was not approved. Specialization was the goal. By 
1920 the more general courses and even mixed courses were sanctioned. 
it would almost seem as though the historian or political scientist hoped 
to get his hobby recognized by a special course in the elementary and 
secondary schools. On discovering that this could not be done the spe- 
cialists changed their tactics and made an effort to get recognition in 
some course even if the whole course was not in that field. General history 
eame back under the guise of world history. Here one might add that 
world history then knocked at the door of the college or university. The 
American Bar Association and the National Security League were suc- 
cessful in getting the teaching of the Constitution on the required list of 
subjects. It will be interesting to observe whether the effect will be greater 
than were the effects of the conservatives in Jeffersonian and Jacksonian 
times. The aims and values of the social sciences vary from time to time. 
The moral value of history or political science is no longer stressed as it 
has been in times past. In the organization of the material for teaching 
purposes the Dewey school has had great influence. The contention of 
that school that the present should be given more emphasis has played 
havoe with some of the old courses in social science. 

The book furnishes a mine of material for the school administrator as 
well as for the classroom teacher in the social sciences. At a time when 
there is so much said and written about making the social sciences the 
core of the curriculum the book should be widely read. Unfortunately it 
is not as readable as some of the other volumes in the series. Some of the 
statistical material might have been placed in appendices to make the 
volume more inviting to the reader. The table on page 193 needs further 
explanation. The columns add up to from approximately one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and fifty per cent! 


Western Reserve University Jacos C. Meyer 
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A Program for Modern America. By Harry W. Laidler. (New Yor! 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1936. vili +- 517 pp. Appendix 
bibliography. $2.50.) 

In the preface one reads that this is ‘‘a political and economic hand. 
book for today, and a four-year program of social action on many of our 
most vital problems.’’ In the twenty chapters that follow, one learns 0: 
the program that Modern America ‘‘needs.’’ Child labor should be 
prohibited. Unemployment insurance is needed in order to care for those 
who, through no cause of their own, find themselves without means | 
earning a living. Compulsory health insurance is advocated, and a reviey 
of the findings of the commissions on this subject, from some half-dozey 
states is set forth in detail. Old age pensions are needed to eare for the 
increasing number of old folks in this country. 

A shorter work-week is also included in his program. But the author's 
comments on technological unemployment are not convincing. He over 
looks entirely the millions of new jobs that applied science and techno 
ogy have opened up within the past quarter century. Collective bargain 
ing should be provided for. The publie works program, has failed wp + 
the present, in spite of the billions that have been poured out to finance 
these projects. But, a long range plan might succeed, ‘‘as one of the 
many means toward a more secure organization of society.’’ For his 
agricultural program, he advocates public ownership of public utilities 
like the railroads, telephones, electric power companies, and those indus 
tries that supply the farmer with his tools, his power, and his equipment 
Public ownership of all forest lands, of the hard and soft coal indus 
tries, and oil, is urged. His chapter on ‘‘A New Deal in Taxation’”’ 
forms the reader that during Roosevelt’s administration, the trend 
taxation has been to shift the burden from those best able to pay ove 
those least able to pay! He would remedy all this by abolishing duplicat 
taxes, increasing the income and inheritance taxes, increase taxes on Ul 
improved lands and decreasing it on improved lands. His bank program 
is not clear, aside from urging a socialized banking system — whatever 
that means. His last five chapters are anything but historical. Rather 
they are outright appeals for social, political, and economic changes 1 
most of this country’s institutions; in short, what one would expect from 
the candidate for governor on the New York State Socialist ticket. 


y 
all 


University of Pittsburgh JouHN WM. OLIVER 
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(yunadian-American Industry: A Study in International Investment. By 
Herbert Marshall, Frank A. Southard Jr., Kenneth W. Taylor, with 
an exeursus on The Canadian Balance of Payments, by Frank A 
Knox. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. xiv + 360 pp. 
Appendices, charts, maps, and tables. $3.00.) 

Three years ago, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
\ivision of Economies and History, projected a comprehensive plan for a 
series of studies on the relations of Canada and the United States. The 
plan provided for some thirty volumes treating of Canadian-American 
relations in many and varied aspects. Especially were the economic, 
political, diplomatie, and sociological inter-relations of the two countries 
to be emphasized. And more than fifty scholars and experts in both the 
l‘nited States and Canada were invited to collaborate in this extensive 
project. 

Canadian-American Industry is the first volume in the series to be pub- 
lished. Written by Herbert Marshall of the Dominion Bureau of Statis 
tics, Frank A. Southard of Cornell University, Kenneth W. Taylor of 
MeMaster University, and Frank A. Knox of Queen’s University, it dis- 

isses thoroughly the financial exchange between the two countries. It 
contains seven chapters, an excursus, entitled ‘‘Canadian Capital Move 
ments and the Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1900-1934,”’ 
and four appendices, 

The first chapter is historical in nature. In it is briefly summarized the 
early establishment of American industries in Canada, and more briefly 
“Canadian industrial investments in the United States prior to 1890.’’ 
The subsequent chapters concentrate on contemporary industrial inter- 
relations. In chapter II there is a masterly discussion of the extent of 
American industry in Canada; while in chapter III there is an equally 
fine statement of the extent of Canadian industry in the United States. 
Chapter IV presents motives for these international industrial invest- 
ments. While chapter V treats. more specifically of the nature and mode 
of operations in the two countries. Chapter VI is devoted to a brief but 
careful analysis of profits and losses of American-owned companies in 
Canada and Canadian-owned companies in the United States, with a 
short account of ‘‘repatriation and withdrawal.’ 

The last chapter, and in some respects the most interesting and worth- 
while for those persons who desire a better understanding of Canadian- 
American relations, suggests ‘‘some of the more important consequences 
aud some of the more important problems”’ 
American industrial relations. 

Although Professor Knox’s ‘‘Exeursus’’ on Canadian capital move- 


resulting from Canadian- 
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ments and the Canadian balance of international payments does not fory 
a specific part of the main discussion of Canadian-American Industry, }s 
does, nevertheless, add to the value of the study. 

The authors of Canadian-American Industry, together with its editors 
Professor James Viner of the University of Chicago and Professor Haro\) 
A. Innis of the University of Toronto and the Carnegie Endowmen: 
director of the series, Professor James T. Shotwell, have succeeded jy 
presenting a most objective and valuable contribution for a more thor. 
ough understanding of Canadian-American relations. 








Vassar College JOHN Perry Pritcrert 





COMMUNICATIONS 


July 18, 1936. 
Managing Editor, 
Mississipp! VALLEY Historica, Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Very reluctantly I am asking for space in the next issue of Tue Mis. 
SISSIPPI VALLEY HistoricaL Review for a reply to Dr. Henderson’s pur- 
ported review of my monograph on The Transylvania Colony in the June 
issue. I make this request because in my opinion Dr. Henderson’s article 
is not in any sense a review. Rather it is a hostile attack on the author 
and the monograph. Reasons for this attack are not far to seek. 

For years the character and extent of the contribution of the Transy! 
vania Colony to the settlement of the trans-montane West have been 
subjects of vigorous controversy. But no thorough research for nor er! 
cal study of all extant source materials pertinent to the subject had ever 
been made. It therefore seemed to the author that he could make some 
contribution to the historical literature of the Old West by making a com 
plete and comprehensive study of the Transylvania colonization enter 
prise. The monograph is the result of his undertaking. Admittedly !s 
contents — facts, evaluations, and logical conclusions therefrom —re- 
vealed many fallacies which Dr. Henderson has been assiduously and 
widely proclaiming for nearly a generation. By clever rationalizations 
he has thoroughly convinced himself of the truthfulness of these fantas' 
delusions concerning the vast importance of the contributions to weste!! 
colonization made by the Transylvania Company in general and }y 
Richard Henderson in particular. The hostility manifest in his article's 
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the resultant psychological defense-reaction to a realistic, disillusioning 
treatment of his beloved thesis. 

Dr. Henderson apparently, and doubtless, regrets very much that the 
author did not ignore the illegality of the claims and acts of the Transyl- 
yania Company and give a ‘‘picture of the constructive contributions of 
the great land companies in the opening of the trans-Allegheny region”’ 
and ‘‘the lawless character of the occupation of the trans-Allegheny by the 
restless pioneers, without either securing land grants or quieting Indian 
claims, and in contemptuous disregard of the royal proclamation of 
1763.”’ 

While the author did treat as a matter of historical background to his 
thesis the part played in western settlement by these land companies, he 
was fully justified in sticking closely to his subject —the contribution, 
or lack of it, made by the Transylvania Colony. Moreover, he also called 
attention to the lawlessness of the ‘‘restless pioneers,’’ even to the con- 
templated illegal exploitation of western lands by such men as Lord Dun- 
more and Patrick Henry. Being primarily concerned, however, with the 
Transylvania Colony, he put emphasis on the violations of law made by 
the proprietors of that colony. Since the author had no logical reasons 
or sentimental impulsions for doing so, he was not tempted to minimize 
the illegal acts of the proprietors by magnifying the lawlessness of their 
contemporaries in the acquisition of lands. These proprietors no less than 
the ‘‘restless pioneers’’ violated the royal proclamation of 1763. That 
Lord Dunmore did not mention its violation in his denunciatory proclam- 
ation against the company is of but negative value when one sets posi- 
tively the contents of the royal proclamation over against the actual 
transactions of the company. The two are obviously and absolutely con- 
tradictory. 


Dr. Henderson makes no attempt to refute the major premises and 
conclusions of the monograph, but relies for refutation in toto upon the 
gullibility of his reader to accept his appraisement of it as a failure, be- 
cause of the ‘‘sheer ignorance, prepossessions and prejudices,’’ and 
“restricted outlook’’ of the author. The latter believes he has clearly 
stated and fully treated the major controversial issues pertinent to the 
history of the Transylvania Colony. As a result of his investigations he 
maintains that (1) the Transylvania Company was without royal charter 
and therefore many of its transactions were illegal; (2) its purpose was 
the remunerative exploitation of western lands; (3) its exercise of sov- 
erelgn powers was unwarranted; (4) the Sycamore Shoals Treaty was 
merely a deed; (5) this deed conveyed a highly questionable title to the 
lands, since the Cherokee possessed only hazy claims to it; (6) the part 
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played by the company in the colonization of the West has often bee 
grossly overestimated. A large amount of source material has been yt} 
ized to substantiate these contentions. 

Among other hostile criticisms the author is accused by Dr. Hender. 
son of ‘‘misunderstanding, deliberate evasion or positive ignorance , 
the crucial aspects of . . . the history and significance of the Camdep. 
Yorke opinion.’’ Again the author believes that he has conclusively 
demonstrated that the facts relative to the history and significance of 
this opinion are: (1) the opinion had relation to the powers of the East 
India Company in Asia and not to an unchartered and unknown com. 
pany in America; (2) there is not now in existence any authentic doey 
ment for the statement that Lord Mansfield approved the Transylvania 
enterprise; (3) that Richard Henderson and the other proprietors were 
not aware of the opinion until several months after their main trans 
actions had taken place. 

In addition to dealing with the controversial matters of the history of 
the colony, the author has sought to give a true account of the events and 
life of the early settlement of Kentucky. In his effort to prejudice the 
mind of any prospective reader Dr. Henderson has given attention to the 
controversial issues only. He has failed to comment on the actual events 
that transpired in early Kentucky which are related by the author. In 


fact these consume the larger portion of the monograph and should have 
been reviewed. 


WILLIAM STEWART LESTER 





October 4, 1936. 
Managing Editor, 
Mississirpp1 VALLEY HistoricaL REVIEW, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read carefully the letter which you submitted to me. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Lester’s letter leaves the book unchanged; and in no wise 
affects the criticisms embodied in my review in the June, 1936 issue of 
this magazine. 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
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September 28, 1936 
Managing Editor, 
\Mississipp! VALLEY HistoricaL Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Professor Nettels’ recent review of my Colver lectures on Franklin so 
ompletely misrepresents their content that I cannot leave it unanswered. 

Mr. Nettels nowhere describes the purpose of the lectures — the first 
duty, it would seem, of a reviewer. I was attempting, within the plain 
meaning of the title (and the limits of 138 pages) to discover as many 
as possible of the influences, American and European, environmental, 
uitural, whatever they might prove to be, that contributed to the forma- 
tion of Franklin’s social and political ideas, and made him at once an 
Englishman and an American in his loyalties; and to trace the conflict 
and the final resolution of those influences in his imperial polities. The 
reviewer, obviously, has little sympathy with such eclecticism. The one 
cue to Franklin’s polities which he seems willing to accept is economic 
leterminism. However, he sets out to establish his interpretation, not 
by independent scholarship, but by levying heavily, and not always 
accurately, upon the ideas and the supporting testimony from Franklin 
which he has found in my book, although he omits to make this deriva- 
tion clear. In practically every instance where his readers might gather 
that he is correcting my errors of perspective, he is actually selecting for 
emphasis one aspect only of the rounded portrait of Franklin which I 
have tried to draw. The many-sided Franklin becomes, in consequence, a 
strangely one-sided Franklin. I must also protest against his attributing 
to me views which I have not expressed and do not hold. My judgments 
he finds often equivocal. However that may be, he does not hesitate 
himself to express unequivocal dicta which no student familiar with 
Franklin’s writings can possibly admit. These are serious complaints: 
they apply to nearly the whole review. 

After a single brief sentence devoted to what he regards as ‘‘the con- 
tribution’’ of the lectures, Mr. Nettels writes: ‘‘ Although Mr. Crane 
does not explain why Franklin preferred the king to parliament as the 
bond of union, the answer is implicit in the general discussion.’’ For a 
quite explicit answer, see p. 131: ‘‘Not the logie of his constitutional 
theory, but his economic liberalism, his strong sense that America was a 
rapidly expanding and maturing community, and his growing disillu- 
sionment with the corruptions of English political society, urged him 
iorward to a radical view of the empire as a commonwealth of free 
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peoples joined in allegiance to the King.’’ Mr. Nettels ignores this ap) 
other equally plain statements of my view, and writes in a manner + 
suggest that he is formulating an answer for me out of the chaos of my 
materials. He then brings forward a part of the evidence which | have 
already formulated with some care in my attempt to show that one 
important factor — but not the only factor — in the evolution of Fran}: 
lin’s political doctrines was his developing economic liberalism. This was 
the product, as I have stated definitely on p. 69, of his philosophic rad 
calism, and equally of his observation of ‘‘the fact of American econom! 
subordination.’’ 

Yet in face of this passage, Mr. Nettels. feels that on this matter I an 
somehow ‘‘at odds with Franklin.’’ ‘‘Contrary to Mr. Crane’s view that 
the old colonial system was not oppressive,’’ he says, ‘‘ Franklin re. 
garded it as ‘grievous tyranny’. ..’’ But nowhere have I written that th 
old colonial system was not oppressive. I have said that it was not 
signed for the oppression of the colonies (p. 67). Moreover, when Frank 
lin in 1760 used the phrase ‘‘grievous tyranny’’ he was not, as Mr 
Nettels thinks, describing the old colonial system. Far from it. (See pp 
94-95). It is true, of course, as I have set out in some detail on pp. 68-72 
and elsewhere, that from 1751 on, Franklin as an economist — althoug! 
not yet as a politician — discarded one after another of the tenets o! 
mercantilism. As early as 1751 he attacked acts restraining colonia! man- 
ufactures — but not also the acts of trade, as the reviewer says. He adds 
that ‘‘thereafter [Franklin] never abated his opposition.’’ The dictum 
is as erroneous historically as his later assertion — in direct contradi 
tion to this — that ‘‘ Franklin always favored a return to the conditions 
existing before [1760].’’ 

Mr. Nettels again finds me ‘‘at odds with Franklin’’ in what he re- 
gards as my “‘predilection for ideas and European cultural influences as 
against economic interest and the material factors of environment.” 
Franklin, he has discovered, ‘‘repeatedly advanced materialistic inter. 
pretations.’’ He undertakes to prove this point against me by quotations 
from Franklin (not all of them appropriate) each of which he has 
found in my book. He concludes that in Franklin’s view ‘‘the colonies 
had submitted to parliament because they had been weak; the issue wou!’ 
be settled when they became strong enough to resist.’’ Lest anyone be 
misled by the context of this statement into believing that this is a truth 
which I have ignored, I call attention to what I have written on pp. ©. 
108, 114. Where, then, do Mr. Nettels and I disagree? Seemingly at those 
points where I admit the effect upon Franklin’s mind of other influences, 
not exclusively economic, some of them drawn from European cultura 
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eources. But my description of Franklin as an imperialist has also 
yeated difficulties for my reviewer. I can only suggest a careful reading 

: my third lecture, especially pages 85-93, 113-39. 

“Again,’’ Mr. Nettels objects: ‘‘although the author brings out clear- 
iy the contradiction in Franklin’s ideas between acquisitive individual- 
‘sm and the ideal of social control of property (certainly a major con- 
dict in American society) yet Mr. Crane fails to indicate which he 
deems the more important element in Franklin’s thought.’’ Inasmuch 
as nearly the whole of my discussion of Franklin’s social and economic 
morality (pp. 40-54) was designed to correct the conventional portrait 
of the purely prudential philosopher, and since in summation (p. 54) I 
have stressed the social limitations which he placed upon individualism, 
I cannot now hope to make this point clearer. 

Finally, Mr. Nettels has discovered the secret — unknown to me — of 
my bias. My sympathies are with the British. The evidence he finds in a 
passage in which I attempted, perhaps too obliquely, to report the at- 
mosphere of a circle in England in which Franklin was moving in 1760. 
He finds it also in the alleged fact that I ‘‘disparage’’ Franklin as ‘‘the 
engineer of the American propaganda machine’’ in England. I have, to 
be sure, revealed that Franklin’s propagandist activities were more ex- 
tensive —and probably of wider influence in forming the spirit of the 
American Revolution —than students have recognized. I was not con- 
vious that in so doing I was engaged in disparaging a very great man 
for whose mind and polities I feel genuine admiration. 


VERNER W. CRANE 


October 23, 1936 
Managing Editor, 
Mississippt VALLEY HistoricaL Review, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Space precludes a reply to every point raised by Professor Crane; 
hence I shall confine my remarks to what I regard as the main issue. This 
is presented in the fourth paragraph of Mr. Crane’s letter, where he 
states that he did not describe the British colonial system as not oppres- 
sive. And yet he wrote: ‘‘By these and other ameliorations colonial griev- 
ances against the system were largely eliminated, save for a lingering 
dissatisfaction in the tobacco colonies. . . . On the whole, then, the mer- 
antilistie policy of the mother country was not, at the mid-century, a 
major grievance of the colonials. . .”’ (pp. 67-68). I agree with Mr. 
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Crane’s original interpretation (which he now seemingly disowns jn } 
letter), believing as I do that the colonial system was not oppressiy: 
1750 because its most odious policies were not then being rigidly 
forced. However, the colonial system did not expire in 1750; it was » 
tended after 1760 and stringent measures were adopted to make it fy 
tion. Here occurs the difference between Mr. Crane and myself. On pag 
95 he states: “‘As for Franklin’s phrase [of 1760], grievous tyranny q 
oppression, historians may well doubt that it accurately defines the pur 
pose or even the total effect of the British measures which raised Amer 
ican rebellion.’’ Mr. Crane then demonstrates that Franklin identify 
his 1760 concept of serious oppression with British measures in 
pute in 1768. 

Now if Mr. Crane’s view that British measures were not serious) 
oppressive is correct, in what light does Franklin appear? I infer ; 
when he attacked those measures he did not have a good cause and tha 
as ‘‘the engineer of the American propaganda machine’”’ he acted eithe: 
with dishonor or in ignorance. Even ealling him an Englishman 
not remove the odium that must issue from his propagandizing misrey 
resentation of measures that were not seriously oppressive. Especial 
when the outcome was war, revolution, and disruption of empire. Ow 
ean hardly exonerate Franklin and British mercantilism in the sam 
breath; after all the conflict was more than an amiable conversation car 
ried on in ivory towers. I am convinced that in Mr. Crane’s lectures t! 
revolutionary role of Franklin is belittled. His significance arises fron 
the facet — not that he was a British imperialist or a propagandist — bu! 
that he was a realistic thinker who analysed accurately the causes 
colonial distress and worked out the theory designed to check Britis 
exploitation of the colonies. 

I fail to find in Mr. Crane’s quotation from his book in the third pa 
graph of his letter a statement of the reason why Franklin should preter 
the king to parliament as the bond of union. In fact in this passay 
Mr. Crane does not even mention parliament. Why should Franklins 
economic liberalism and his distaste for the corruptions of English societ 
have made him a champion of the king? The answer seems to me qu! 
simple — and important enough to warrant a direct statement: that par 
liament after 1688 had to act in order that Britain might regulate ' 
commerce, currency, manufactures, and settlement of the colonies and | 
tax, coerce, and punish as the means of enforcement. If parliaments 
authority were eliminated the king would have been helpless, and al! 
economic oppressions of mereantilism that stemmed from parliamentary 


£ shoe 


statutes would have vanished. Hence Franklin’s political theory ot 
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king as the bond of union is convincing proof that he believed the old 


lonial system, rigidly enforced, meant ‘‘grievous tyranny and oppres- 


sion.’’ By failing to concede the reasons for Franklin’s opposition to 


parliament, Mr. Crane seems to me to deprive Franklin’s revolutionary 
theory of its meaning. 

It may be also observed that the British acts restraining colonial man- 

faetures (the woolens act of 1699 and the hat act of 1732 —to which 
Franklin objected in 1751) also restricted colonial trade, precisely what | 
said. Mr. Crane does not give any evidence to show that Franklin abated 
his opposition to such measures after 1751. Nor is there any contradie- 

n in my statements that Franklin could continue to oppose British 
acts in principle and at the same time desire to restore conditions exist- 
ing before 1760. The old way meant the non-enforcement of the most 
oppressive laws and the ability of the assemblies, through the control of 
the purse, to nullify British measures. A weak imperial administration 

uld satisfy the practical Franklin, even though the principles it 
failed to apply might obnoxious. What Mr. Crane says about Franklin’s 
interest in colonial federation merely reinforces my view that Franklin 
lid not want a British colonial system imposed and enforeed by parlia- 
ment ; that he always favored colonial autonomy. In the year when he pre- 
sented the Albany plan of union he protested to Governor Shirley against 
parliamentary taxation of the colonies. His idea of colonial federation was 
essentially anti-imperialistie in that he desired some scheme of colonial co- 
operation in which the colonies would manage their joint affairs without 
dictation from Britain. By wrapping Franklin in the cloak of British im- 
perialism Mr. Crane again obscures the purpose of Franklin: to remove 
from the colonies the danger of British oppression. 

In conclusion: I found in Mr. Crane’s lectures a contribution to the 
knowledge of Franklin which I stated in the first sentence of my review 
| also found many well known facts of colonial history and many of 
Franklin’s familiar ideas. Finally, I found an interpretation of Frank- 
lin as an English intellectual, a British imperialist and a propagandist 
that did not seem to me convincing. I indicated Mr. Crane’s point of 
view and my criticism. Was there anything else to do? 


Curtis NETTELS 
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John W. Oliver, University of Pittsburgh, program chairman for th: 
mid-winter meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
which will be held December 29, 1935, at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 
Rhode Island, in conjunction with the American Historical Association, 
announces that Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick Historical Association, will 
be chairman of the joint session of the two associations. At this session the 
following papers will be given: ‘‘ History of the History of Agriculture,” 
by Everett E. Edwards, Agricultural History Society, Washington, D.C.; 
‘*Karly Land Speculators and the Westward Movement,’’ by Wayne E. 
Stevens, Dartmouth College ; and ‘‘ Jacksonian Democracy and the Public 
Lands,’’ by Roy M. Robbins, Western Reserve University. At the annua! 
Mid-winter dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, with 
President Edward E. Dale in the chair, an address will be given by W 
T. Root, State University of Iowa, on ‘‘The Historian as Teacher.’’ 


Recent accessions to the division of manuscripts in the Library o' 
Congress include: a typewritten monograph by Arthur Robb of the 
Department of Justice on the founding of the city of Washington; let- 
ters of Dr. Daniel Turner of Rhode Island, physician at St. Mary’s, 
Georgia, 1804-1808; seven volumes of additional papers of Benjamin } 
French, 1826-70; copies of some sixty letters of Charles Stevens, emi- 
grant from Illinois to Oregon, 1837-95; two scrapbooks of articles con- 
tributed to periodicals, mostly letters from Washington, by Mary Abi- 
gail Dodge (‘‘Gail Hamilton’’), 1859-64; additional papers of Benjamin 
Harrison, Robert G. Ingersoll, and Brand Whitlock; and thirty-three 
file-drawers of papers of Colonel House’s ‘‘Inquiry’’ preliminary to the 
peace negotiations of 1919 at Paris, preserved and presented by Dr 
Hunter Miller. 


Further appointments announced by the National Archives are: Miss 
Irene A. Wright as special examiner, Edmond S. Meany as assistan' 
classifier, and Edward F. Rowse as assistant in department archives. 
Some thirteen hundred logbooks of ships of the navy, ranging from 15)! 
to 1861 have been transferred to the National Archives from the Bureal 
of Navigation. Another series of logbooks containing engineering dat 
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recorded on steam vessels of the navy from 1861 to 1924 together with 
eorrespondence and other records of the old Bureaus of Equipment and 
¢ Steam Engineering from 1885 to 1910 have been received at the Ar- 
hives. Other recent accessions include: papers filed by attorneys and 
others in eases in the old circuit court for the District of Columbia, from 
about 1810 to 1863; field notes, field and office computations, and station 
records of the Coast and Geodetie Survey from 1817 to 1934; records of 
weather observations on ocean-going ships from 1850 to 1893, made for 
the Hydrographic Office, and records of kite, balloon, and surface meteoro- 
logical observations of the Weather Bureau ranging from 1871 to 1934; 
orrespondence of the Lighthouse Board, now the Bureau of Lighthouses, 
from 1859 to 1910; correspondence, journals, notebooks, and logbooks of 
the Bureau of Fisheries and its predecessor, the Fish Commission, from 
1871 to 1906; reeords of the Export-Import Bank of Washington and of 
Bureau of Aireraft Production with the use of destructive gases (from 
1817 to 1919; correspondence and reports concerning experiments of the 
the Special Adviser to the President on Foreign Trade, 1934-35; and ree- 
ords of the National Labor Board and the National Labor Relations Board 
from August 6, 1933, to August 27, 1935. The first annual report of the 
archivist of the United States, 1934-35 has been published covering the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1935. 


‘References on Agricultural Museums,’’ prepared by Everett E. Ed- 
wards, and issued as bibliographical contribution no. 29 for August, 
1936, by the library of the United States Department of Agriculture 
devotes some eleven pages to the listing of references to be found in 
museums throughout the United States. 

Mr. Edwards has also prepared ‘‘ References on the Great Lakes—Saint 
Lawrence Waterway Project’’ (bibliographical contribution no. 30— 
October, 1936), an enlargement of the typewritten list on the same sub- 
ject prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, in November, 
1932. Edith J. Lowe and Anne C. Chew assisted in the preparation of 
the current list. 


An Introduction to Pawnee Archaeology, by Waldo Rudolph Wedel 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 112, 1936) discusses the historical background, archaeology, and 
material culture of one of the most numerous and powerful of the 
Indian tribes resident in the plains area of this country. 


The Troyville Mounds, Catahoula Parish, La., by Winslow M. Walker 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
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Bulletin 113, 1936) gives the location of the Troyville Mounds, the } 
tory of their discovery and early investigations concerning them, t) 
story of excavations made there in 1931-32, and a discussion of the mate. 
rial culture, construction materials, and cultural history discovered dyr 


liS- 


ing these excavations. 


State Control of Local Finance in Massachusetts, by Royal 8S. Woestyn: 
(Howard Economie Studies, XLIX. Cambridge: Harvard Universit; 
Press, 1935. xii + 184 pp. Bibliography. $2.50) deals with the beginning 
of state control, the limitation of indebtedness and of tax levies, 1875 ; 
1913, and since 1913, the provisions for debt payment such as sinking 


funds and serial loans, uniform statistics of local finance, municipal 


counting and auditing, certification of town and district notes. fina: 
commissions, municipal expenditures and the problem of their contro! 
and the supervision of local taxation. 


At the annual meeting of the New York State Historical Associatio 
at Niagara Falls, New York and Ontario, September 14-16, Dixon R 
Fox, president of Union College, was reélected president of the ass 
ciation. A. C. Flick, state historian, was reelected corresponding secreta! 
At the morning session on September 14, which was held on the Am 
ean side of the falls, Gen. L. L. Blalock, vice president of the Butts 
Historical Society, spoke on the battles of Queenston and Lundy’s La: 
The same afternoon, on the site of the Battle of Lundy’s Lane (now 
within the city of Niagara Falls, Ontario), Gen. E. A. Cruikshank 
Ottawa, Canada, spoke about the battle fought there. That evening, t 
association was addressed by Milo M. Quaife, editor of the Burton His 
torical Collection, Detroit Publie Library, and Dunean MeArthur, former 
head of the department of history at Queens University, now Canaidia 
deputy minister of education. 


The official letter book of O. Max Gardner, governor of North Car 
lina, 1929-33, edited by D. L. Corbitt, has been recently published. A. 
Arnett of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina | 
completing a volume on ‘‘Claude Kitchen and the Wilson War Policies 
which will be published this winter. 

Nearly eighty markers have been prepared by the Collector for t 
Hall of History in the historical-highway-marker program for Nort! 
Carolina. The North Carolina Historical Commission plans to publish t 
inventories of the Historical Records Survey in that state in a series ' 
be entitled: ‘‘The Archives and Manuscript Collections of North Car 
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records,’ and ‘*The State Records, Publie Manuseript Collections, and 
Church Records,’’ will be edited by C. C. Crittenden and Dan Laey. 


A recently compiled Check-List and Finding List of Charleston Period- 

ls, 1732-1864, by William 8. Hoole (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1936. x + 84 pp. Bibliography and index. $1.75) should make it easier 
for the historical student to study the literature and culture of Charles- 
n, South Carolina for the period included in this list. The publications 
re arranged chronologically and inelude only holdings which are not 
neluded in the Union List of Serials in the United States and Canada 
1927 )and its two supplements. 


The proceedings of the Transylvania Bicentennial Celebration con- 
tain the presidential address of Archibald Henderson, University of 
North Carolina, which is entitled: ‘‘The Significance of the Transylvania 
Company in American History.’’ In this address Professor Henderson 
claims the priority of North Carolina over Virginia in the matters of 
democracy and religious liberty and states that the legislature of Tran- 
sylvania anticipated the Virginia bill of rights by more than twelve 
months and Thomas Jefferson’s bill concerning religious freedom by 
eleven years. 


Virginia Silhouettes: Contemporary Letters Concerning Negro Slavery 
n the State of Virginia. Collected and edited by Mrs. George P. Coleman. 
Richmond, Virginia: Press of the Dietz Printing Company, 1934. vii + 


64 pp.) This short volume contains hitherto unpublished correspondence 


of St. George Tucker and his son Beverley. Dealing chiefly with the 
slave trade, slave litigation, and plantation management, the letters 
present a fragmentary account of two Virginia ‘‘gradualists’ ’’ treat- 
ment of the problems of slavery. Appended to the book is a facsimile 
reproduction of the elder Tucker’s well known Dissertation on Slavery 
with a Proposal for the Gradual Abolition of It in the State of Virginia, 
which was first printed in 1796, and presented to the general assembly 
f the commonwealth the same year. The volume was collected and 
edited by the wife of Tucker’s great-grandson. 


The first report of the archivist of the division documents of West 
Virginia University for the years 1935-36 contains a descriptive list of 
the private manuscript collections as well as a brief list of the public 
records deposited with the division. 


The Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, established in 1931 
under the auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
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the University of Pittsburgh, and the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburg) 
completed its five-year term on August 31, with noteworthy concrete 
achievements in the assembling of materials, the providing of tools of 
research, and the writing of books, of which some ten are completed and 
awaiting publication, and with less tangible but equally important re. 
sults in the way of laying broad foundations for the continuation o/ 
historical work in the region. The Historical Society of Western Penp. 
sylvania continues with its normal activities, with a very small staff ani 
slender resources, but hopes to secure an increasing measure of com. 
munity support in order to conserve and extend the benefits of its recent 
temporary extension of activities. 


The Federal Northwest Territory Celebration Commission met at |; 
dianapolis, August 4, 1936, elected officers, including George White 
ex-governor of Ohio, chairman; Mrs. George D. Schermerhorn, Reading 
Michigan; Mrs. John 8. Heaume, Springfield, Ohio; Miss Bonnie Far 
well, Terre Haute, Indiana; Mrs. Samuel J. Campbell, Mt. Carroll, [\/! 
nois; Mrs. George B. Averill, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Mrs. Car 
Thayer, Minneapolis, Minnesota, vice-chairmen; Rev. Joseph E. Hanz 
Beloit, Wisconsin, secretary ; Robert E. Secrest, congressman from Ohi 
treasurer; and E. M. Hawes, Marietta, Ohio, executive director, and es- 
tablished offices at Marietta, Ohio, for the planning of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the passage of the Ordinance of 1787 and of 
the official establishment of civil government in the new lands west of the 
original colonies. 

In codperation with the Federal Northwest Territorial Celebration 
Commission a state commission has been set up for the State of Ohio 
with membership as follows: Dr. Harry Hubbard, Tiltonville, Charles 
D. Fogle, Marietta, A. H. Mitchell, Martin’s Ferry, C. Ellis Moore 
Cambridge, and E. J. Mildren, Marietta, executive secretary. The execu- 
tive office for the state commission has been opened in the State Office 
Building in Columbus. 


The Ohio History Day Association held its annual meeting at the 
Logan Elm, south of Circleville, October 4, 1936. On August 16, the Ross 
County Historical Society opened to the public its museum at Chillicothe 
Ohio. 


Museum Echoes for August, 1936, reprints from Daniel Hewitt’s ‘Lis 
of Newspapers and Periodicals in the United States in 1828,’’ which was 
published in the American Antiquarian Society Proceedings, XI‘ 
no. 2, the list of those newspapers published in Ohio. 
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The first fruits of the Annals of Cleveland — 1819-1935, a Digest- 
Index of the Newspaper Records of Events and Opinion in Cleveland, 
Ohio, a Cuyahoga County, Ohio, WPA project, appear in the publication 
of volume XXXYV, part 1, for the year 1865. The object of the digest- 
index, which will run to two hundred volumes, is to render the rapidly 
disintegrating newspaper record of the community easily accessible for 
reference and research purposes. Two hundred and fifty copies of the 
entire set, which are being reproduced by multigraph, will go princi- 
pally into the publie and school libraries of the city. The first volume 
issued covers a single newspaper file for the year 1865 and contains 
approximately 2500 abstracts of news stories or quotations from edi- 
torials which are comprehensive in character, every story relating to 
Cleveland having been abstracted. The abstracts are arranged under 
subject heads conforming with standard index and library practice. 
Proper names are gathered in an accompanying proper names index. 
The organization of the work of the four hundred people who are edit- 
ng and issuing this series is an innovation in research practices, in that 
it follows more the model of the Ford assembly line than the editorial 
office. 


The Administration of Criminal Justice in Franklin County, Ohio, by 
William J. Blackburn Jr. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 
xvi+ 274 pp. Bibliography, charts, and tables. Paper, $2.50. Cloth, 
$3.00) discusses the common pleas court organization, the procedure in 
criminal cases in this court, the court of domestic relations, the admin- 
istration of the criminal law by justices of the peace, the operation of 
village mayor’s courts, the Columbus municipal court, criminal division, 
and the Columbus police department. 


Criminal Actions in the Common Pleas Courts in Ohio, by C. E. 
Gehlke. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. xxvi + 326 pp. 
Appendix, charts, and tables. Paper, $3.00. Cloth, $3.50) contains a dis- 
cussion of the geographical distribution of defendants, the procedural 
outcome of the principal cases, problems relating to this outeome, types 
of sentences, the speed of justice, and secondary cases. 


The Indiana State Library has made arrangements with the National 
Shorthand Reporters Association Inec., whereby it has received a collec- 
tion of 1200 to 1500 rare and interesting books and pamphlets on short- 
hand which J. D. Strachan, of Indianapolis, founder of the shorthand 
association, presented to them. Among the collection is a copy of the 
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first work on shorthand written by an American, and printed in Pj). 
adelphia in 1789. 


The Indiana History Bulletin for July, 1936 is confined to a study 
of the ‘‘Excavation of the Nowlin Mound, Dearborn County, Site 1 
1934-1935,’’ by Glenn A. Black with ‘‘Notes on the Pottery’’ found jn 
this mound and discussed by James B. Griffin and Frederick R. Matson 
Jr. A number of full page plates and map figures illustrate the study 

More than six hundred markers were provided this autumn by the 
efforts of the WPA project for historical markers in Indiana. 

The George Rogers Clark Memorial at Vincennes was dedicated by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on June 14, 1936. The memoria! in. 
cludes an ambitious ensemble composed of a rotunda, a monumenta 
bridge, and a park, with statues of Clark, the Italian born Colonel 
Francis Vigo, and the French priest, Father Gibault, the men to whom 
according to the President, ‘‘the United States is indebted for the say 
ing of the Northwest Territory.’’ 


The Illinois State Historical Society Transactions, 1935, contains in 
addition to the official proceedings of the annual meeting, May 9, 1935, 
the following papers which were read at this meeting: ‘‘Genesis of « 
Railroad,’’ by Earnest E. Calkins, ‘‘George Rogers Clark and Histor 
ians,’’ by Temple Bodley, ‘‘The Epic Historical Significance of Pres 
ident Lincoln,’’ by William Baringer, ‘‘Culture in Illinois in Lincoln’s 
Day,’’ by Florence W. Taylor, and ‘‘Newton Bateman, State Superin 
tendant of Public Instruction and President of Knox College, 1822-97,” 
by William E. Simonds. 


The Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association for September, 
1936, contains a continuation of Paul M. Angle’s ‘‘ Basie Lincolniana’ 
(a descriptive listing of works on Lincoln), and an item about ‘‘Lin 
eoln’s Visit to the Rock Island Bridge.”’ 


O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana College, has prepared a list of Swedish- 
American political newspapers to be found in the collections of the Roya! 
Library, Stockholm, Sweden, and in the Augustana College Library 
Rock Island, Illinois. This guide which has an alphabetical and a state 
listing emphasizes publications which appeared after the 1880’s. 


The William L. Clements Library has recently issued ‘‘Ichthyologia 
et Herpetologia Americana,’’ a guide to its exhibition if necessary illus 
trating the development of knowledge of American fishes, amphibians 
and reptiles. 
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The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has received an original 
letter written by ex-Governor George W. Peck to Silas W. Lamoreux. 
The society has also received the diary of George W. Stoner, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, covering the year 1862. This diary is valuable for references 
to war matters, legislative matters, prominent city and state personages, 
and also contains a careful meteorological record for the year. Other 


additions to the society’s collections include the original Revolutionary 
diary of Solomon Dwinnell and a loan of the typed journal of an ae- 
count of a trip from Rochester, Wisconsin, to California in 1852, as well 
as of the typescript of Captain James Stanley Goddard's military journal 
of a pre-Northwest Company voyage made in 1766-67. 

The work of indexing names in the manuscript federal censuses for 
Wisconsin, begun in 1933 with CWA workers and carried on with WPA 
help since 1935 is being furthered in Milwaukee by the Wisconsin branch 
of the Colonial Dames of America, who supervise the workers housed in 
the Public Library. The 1860 census for Milwaukee County is expected 
to be completed shortly. 


The Minnesota Historical Society announces the publication of The 
Care and Cataloguing of Manuscripts, as Practiced by the Minnesota 
Historical Society. The society’s collection of the papers of James Wickes 
Taylor has recently been augmented by Taylor’s diary covering the 
years 1842-44. Taylor, as a special agent of the United States treasury 
during the sixties and as American consul at Winnipeg for many years 
thereafter, took an important part in the development of trade and 
transportation between the United States and Canada. The newly ae- 
quired diary was written in Cincinnati where Taylor practiced journal- 
ism and read law. An addition to the society’s collection of lyceum records 
is a series of minute books of the Northfield Lyceum for the years 1856- 
63. Other recent accessions include a diary of Cornelius Janzen, which 
gives a record of a Mennonite colony near Mountain Lake, and twenty- 
nine diaries kept by Mrs. Sarah Baird of Edina from 1870 to 1918, which 
contain much information about the Edina Grange. 

As an Indian Emergency Conservation Works project, the United 
States Indian Service, in codperation with and under the supervision of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, is carrying forward excavation work at 
Grand Portage with a view to reconstructing the Northwest Company’s 
‘ur trading post as it was about 1790, in the heyday of the company’s 
activities there. The work accomplished so far has made it possible to 
verify the lines of the old post, and old timbering uncovered has re- 
vealed much information about the actual construction details. Many 
relics of fur trade days, such as knives, gunflints, parts of guns, fire 
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steels, beads, bits of china, hand-cut nails, and miscellaneous old joy 
are being unearthed as the work progresses. 

A volume of ‘‘Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads,’’ translate; 
and edited by Theodore C. Blegen and Martin B. Ruud, is announee: 
for early publication by the University of Minnesota Press. 


An article on ‘‘Mareus Whitman, Pioneer Physician of Wester, 
New York and Oregon,’’ by Frederick C. Waite, professor of his. 
tology and embryology, Western Reserve University, appeared in th: 
September 1, 1936, issue of the New York State Journal of Medicine. ani 
another article on the ‘‘Medical Education of Dr. Mareus Whitmay.’ 
by the same author was published in the Oregon Historical Quarterly 
for September. 


The Poles in the Early History of Texas, by Miecislaus Haiman (4p. 
nals of the Polish Roman Catholic Union Archive and Museum, |, 19%) 
xvi + 64 pp. Bibliography) contains a brief study of the first Poles in 
Texas and a list of Poles in the war with Mexico. 


Grant Foreman has prepared a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Down the Texas 
Road,’’ which is issued as no. 2 in the Historic Oklahoma Series (\pi- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1936) and discusses historic places along 


Highway 69 through Oklahoma. 


Alfonso Teja Zabre’s Guide to the History of Mexico: A Modern In 
terpretation (Mexico City, Mexico: Press of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, 1935. xiv + 375 pp.) is an attempt at rewriting the history of 
that country and contains in addition to an introductory synopsis of 
geography, climate, ethnology, economics, idealogy, language, arch: 
tecture and art, and a chronological summary of primitive culture, Aztec 
culture, and the history of independent Mexico, detailed discussions 
primitive Mexican culture, of the first period of expansion in Spanisi 
power, of the second period of the colonial régime when it was at tle 
height of its splendor, of the third stage when Spain’s colonial power 
began to decline, of the history of independent Mexico, the story of n 
tional intergration, and lastly the more recent events of the revolution 
The volume is amply illustrated and has some maps but it is on a ver} 
poor grade of paper and bound in paper covers. 


Begun by the late Jean Thomas Nelson and completed by J. Fr 
Rippy, Crusaders of the Jungle (Chapel Hill: University of Nort 
Carolina Press, 1936. x +- 401 pp. Illustrations and notes. $3.00) 1s a 
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effort to present in ‘‘broad outlines the origin, growth and decline of the 
principal Catholie missions on the frontiers of tropical South America 
‘uring the colonial period.’’ An attempt is made in this book to repro- 
ince the ‘‘intellectual and emotional atmosphere in which the Catholic 
‘others lived and labored.”’ 


Among historical characters and subjects which furnish the theme for 
poems in Edgar Lee Masters’ latest volume, Poems of People (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. v + 198 pp. $2.50) are the follow- 


99 é6 


“Martin Van Buren, Meriwether Lewis,’’ ‘‘ Lawrence,’’ ‘‘ Don’t Give 
up the Ship,’’ ‘‘Fort Sumter,’’ ‘‘ Andrew Jackson,’’ and ‘‘The Battle 


f Gettysburg.’’ 


American Petroleum Industry: A Survey of the Present Position of the 
~troleum Industry and Its Outlook toward the Future, a study which 
has recently been issued by the American Petroleum Institute (50 West 
50th St., New York, New York), brings down to date a similar survey 
which was made in 1925. The present appraisal takes into account such 
factors as demand, production and supply, transportation, refining, 
marketing, taxation, and labor. 


To the student of political science, State and Local Government in the 
United States, by two members of the Princeton University faculty, 
William 8. Carpenter and Paul T. Stafford (New York: F. 8. Crofts and 
Company, 1936. viii + 351 pp. $2.80), will prove valuable. The authors 
have attempted, as they explain in the preface, ‘‘to bring together some 
diseussions of those aspects of state and local government which are of 
importance at the present time.’’ Political processes, which generally 
receive much attention in standard texts, have been subordinated in this 
book to the consideration of current issues of government. Financial 
administration, publie welfare, health, education, recreation, law en- 
foreement, municipal and rural planning, the reconciliation of liberty 
with police power legislation, the codrdination of federal, state, and local 
agencies, and the movements toward home rule and national control of 
social problems have been given the greatest emphasis. At a time when 
the funetional rather than the structural forms of government are re- 
ceiving a belated attention from students and public alike, the book 
should be given careful consideration. 


The American Council of Learned Societies is offering a limited num- 
ber of small grants, not exceeding the sum of $300, to individual scholars 
'o assist them in carrying on definite projects of research already com- 
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menced. Information may be obtained from the secretary of the counc 
907 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The October, 1936, issue of the American Historical Review, the fre 
to be published under the régime of its new editor, Robert L. Schuy 
of Columbia University, not only represents a changed appearance } 
the typography of its front cover but also contains the innovation 0‘ 
section entitled: ‘‘Notices of Other Recent Publications,’’ where ther 
are given brief résumes of various volumes in the different fields of }iis 
tory as well as short lists of articles and documents recently publishes 
in historical periodicals. 

Articles in the October issue include the following of interest : 
American historians: “‘Cross Currents in American Colleges,’ }y 
George P. Schmidt, ‘* The Lincoln-Blair-Frémont ‘ Bargain’,’’ by Charles 
R. Wilson, and a document, ‘‘A Carolina Democrat on Party Prospects 
edited by Milledge L. Bonham Jr. 


Some articles relating to the middle and southern states which wer 
published during the summer and autumn months are: ‘‘The Grave 
General George Rogers Clark,’’ by R. C. Ballard Thruston, ** The Traged 
of the Lewis Brothers,’’ by Otto A. Rothert, ‘‘ Notes on Printing in Ke 


tucky in the Eighteenth Century,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie, in Fils 

Club History Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘ Baptist Watch-Care in Early Keo- 
tucky,’’ by Walter B. Posey, ‘‘The Letters of James Taylor to the Presi 
dents of the United States,’’ doe. concluded, ed. by James A. Padgett 
‘*Families of MePheeters, Moore, Walker, McDowell and MeDanie! 

concluded by Julia 8S. Ardery, ‘‘Some English Halleys and Hawley 
Who Emigrated to America,’’ by Eugene F. MePike, ‘‘Some Lines of ¢! 
Graves Family in the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky and Their ( 
nections,’’ by Mrs. Sara G. Clark, and ‘‘The Journal of Needham Parr 
— 1794,’ doe., in Register of the Kentucky State Historical Socwty 
(October) ; ‘‘ Thomas Cheyney, A Chester County Squire: His Lesson for 
Genealogists,” by Edward P. Cheyney, ‘‘The State Ship Gener 
Greene,’’ by M. V. Brewington, ‘‘The Punishment of Crime in Pre 
vineial Pennsylvania,’’ by Herbert W. K. Fitzroy, ‘‘ Eighteenth ev 
tury Humanitarianism: Collaboration between Europe and America, 
by Michael Kraus, and ‘‘Plan for the Western Lands, 1783, by Dorse 
Pentecost,’’ ed. by E. Douglas Branch, in Pennsylvania Magazine of Hvw- 
tory and Biography (July); ‘‘Anna Dickinson, Antislavery Radical 

by Judith Anderson, ‘‘ Early Moravian Pietism,’’ by Milton C. Westphe. 
‘*Philadelphia and the Panie of 1857,’’ by Austin E. Hutcheson, *‘ Sow 
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Letters of Peter Stephen Du Ponceau,’’ by Richard H. Heindel, ** The 
Pennsylvania Folk Festival,’’ by S. K. Stevens, in Pennsylvania His- 
tory (July); ‘‘The Importance of History to Our Generation,’’ by Frank 
(. Harper, ‘‘Three Notable Collectors of Americana,’’ by Henry Oliver 
Evans, ‘‘ Approaches to the Early History of Western Pennsylvania by 
Alfred P. James, in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (Sep- 
tember); ‘‘Coming of the War between the States: an Interpretation,’’ 
by Avery Craven, ‘‘A Dangerous Pamphlet in the Old South,’’ by 
Clement Eaton, ‘‘The Revolt Against Jackson in Tennessee, 1835-1836,’’ 
by Powell Moore, ‘*Population Theory in the Ante-Bellum South,’’ by 
Joseph J. Spengler, ‘‘ From Louisville to New Orleans in 1816; Diary of 
William Newton Mereer,’’ ed. by Edwin Adams Davis and John C. L 
Andreassen, in Journal of Southern History (August). 

A few items on the Old Northwest are: ‘‘The Raush Family in the 
Making of America,’’ by Lester Le Roy Raush, ‘* The Folsom Phenomena 
as Seen from QOhio,’’ by Henry Clyde Shetrone, ‘‘The Cincinnati Tab- 
let: An Interpretation,’’ by Charles C. Willoughby, ‘* Morus Multicaulis, 
or Silkworms Must Eat,’’ by Robert Price, in Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly (July): ‘‘Hugh MeCulloch Moves West,’’ by 
Raymond J. Reece, ‘‘Internal Improvement Bonds,’’ by Lee Necomer, 
‘Lake Country before the Railroad Era,’’ by Benjamin Cohen, and 
“Fort Knox Orderly Book,’’ doe., by Milo M. Quaife, in Indiana Maga- 
zine of History (June); ‘‘George Rogers Clark’s Relief Claims,’’ by 
Temple Bodley, ‘*The Other End of the Great Sauk Trail,’’ by Harry L. 
‘* Conservative’ — Another Lincoln Pseudonym?’’ by Glenn 
H. Seymour, ‘‘ The Branton Tavern,’’ by Florence G. Bale, ‘‘The Naming 
of Bloomington,’’ by Vernon A, Syfert, and ‘‘A Plea For Our Old 
Graveyards,’’ by Sara J. English, in Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society (July) ; ‘‘Reminiscences of Nine Decades,’’ by Burr W. 
Jones, ‘‘State-Making in Wisconsin, 1846-48,’’ by Bayrd Still, ‘‘The 
Westward Trail,’’ by W. A. Titus, ‘‘Letters of Richard Emerson Ela,”’ 
doe., and ‘‘Stormy Days in Court —— The Booth Case,’’ by Joseph Schaf- 
er,in Wisconsin Magazine of History (September). 

Articles dealing with the Southwest are: ‘‘Journal of Isaae MeCoy 
for the Exploring Expedition of 1828,’’ by Lela Barnes, ‘‘The First 
Kansas Band,’’ by Edward Bumgardner, ‘‘Letters of a Kansas 
Pioneer: 1855-1860,’’ continued, by Thomas C. Wells, ‘‘Ferries in 
Kansas,’’ pt. X, by George A. Root, in Kansas Historical Quarterly 
August) ; ‘‘ Bourke on the Southwest,’’ X, by L. B. Bloom, and ‘‘ Chureh 
and State in New Mexico, 1610-1650,’’ continued, by France V. 
Scholes, in New Mexico Historical Review (July); ‘*Church and State 


Spooner, 
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in New Mexico, 1610-1650,’’ continued, by France V. Scholes, in i) 
(October) ; ‘‘The Political Turmoil of 1874 in Missouri,’’ by Walter Rp 
Stevens, ‘‘Social Life in St. Louis from 1840 to 1860,’’ by Helen p 
Williams, ‘‘ Missouri in the Spanish American War,’’ part IT, in Mj. 
sourt Historical Review (October) ; ‘‘ Jackson’s Neches Claim, 1829-36’ 
by Richard S. Stenberg, ‘‘The Mercer Colony in Texas, 1844-83) 
by Nancy E. Eagleton, ‘‘The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas,”’ by 
Harold Schoen, ‘‘The Confederate Exodus to Latin America,’’ by Lay. 
rence F’, Hill, and ‘‘ Letters of Antonio Martinez, the Last Spanish Goy 
ernor of Texas, 1817-22,’’ tr. and ed. by Mattie A. Hatcher, in Soytj 
western Historical Quarterly (April). 

Contributions concerning the Trans-Mississippi West are: ‘The 
Jesuits in America: An Opportunity for Historians,’’ by Herbert 
Bolton, ‘‘The Missions of New France: A Study in Motivation,’’ by Ray. 
mond Corrigan, ‘‘Don Vasco De Quiroga, Sociologist of New Spain,”’ by 
Paul Lietz, ‘‘Documents-Selections from the Diary and Gazette o! 
Father Pierre Potier, S.J. (1708-1781),’’ by E. R. Ott, ‘‘ Documents — 
An Early Episcopal Visitation of Colorado: 1860. Letters of the Rt. Res 
John Baptist Miége, S.J., D.D.,’’ by Thomas F. O’Connor, ‘‘ Documents 
— The Opening of the First Jesuit Mission in Colorado: Conejos Par. 
ish,’’ by J. Manuel Espinosa, in Mid-America (October); ‘A 
Trip to the States,’ by J. Allen Hosmer, ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Spink County,’’ by C. B. Billingshurst, and ‘‘Survey of Military Re 
serve at Ft. Pierre,’’ by G. K. Warren, in South Dakota Historica 
Review (July) ; ‘‘The Cedar Falls Parlor Reading Cirele,’’ by Luella M 
Wright, and ‘‘A Survey of Mutualistie Communities in America,”’ }) 
Ralph Albertson, in Jowa Journal of History and Politics (October); 
**Towa in 1935,’’ by William J. Petersen, in Palimpsest (August) ; ‘Th: 
Old Rustie Mill,’’ by J. A. Swisher, ‘‘ John McGraw, in Iowa Baseball, 
by Thomas C. Geary, in ibid. (September) ; ‘‘A Trip to Iowa in 1841, 
by Ophia D. Smith, and ‘‘An Amish Migration,’’ by J. F. Swartzendru- 
ber, in ibid. (October) ; ‘‘Fact and Fancy in Early Accounts of Minne- 
sota’s Climate,’’ by Ralph H. Brown, ‘‘Ignatius Donnelly and His Faded 
Metropolis,’’ by Ralph L. Harmon, ‘‘The St. Croix Valley as Viewe 
by Pioneer Editors,’’ by Willoughby M. Babcock, ‘‘Making a Motion 
Picture in 1848: Henry Lewis’ Journal of a Canal Voyage from the Fa‘! 
of St. Anthony to St. Louis,’’ by Bertha L. Heilbron, and ‘‘The Leve's 
of Lake Traverse,’’ by Jesse W. Shuman, in Minnesota History (Septem 
ber). 

Articles relating to the Pacific Coast include: ‘‘The Visual Recon 
struction of History,’’ by Charles W. Jeffreys, ‘‘The North West Com 
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sany’s Columbian Enterprise and David Thompson,’’ by Arthur S. 
\l tn. ‘‘David Thompson’s Surveys in the North-West,’’ by W. M. 
stewart, ‘‘The Appeal of the North West Company to the British Gov- 
ernment to Forestall John Jacob Astor’s Columbian Enterprise,’’ doc., 
» Canadian Historical Review (September ) ; ‘‘ Martial Law in Washing- 
ton Territory,’’ by Captain Samuel F. Cohn, ‘‘ Boy Editors of Frontier 
\Montana,’’ by Robert L. Housman, ‘‘The Diplomatie Mission of Sir John 
Rose, 1871,’’ by Robert C. Clark, ‘‘The Reminiscences of Murdoch M. 
McPherson,’’ by Harold C. Vedeler, in Pacific Northwest Quarterly 
July); ‘‘The Coming of the White Women, 1836,’’ by T. C. Elliott, 
‘Spalding and Whitman Letters, 1837,’’ doc., ‘‘Expenses of Mission 
Journey,’’ doe., ‘‘Oregon’s New Capitol,’’ by Charles H. Sprague, and 
“Letters of Charles Stevens,’’ ed. by E. Ruth Rockwood, in Oregon 
Historical Quarterly (June) ; ‘‘California Anti-Chinese Legislation and 
the Federal Courts: A Study in Federal Relations,’’ by Elmer C, Sand- 
meyer, ‘‘ William MeGarrahan’s ‘Panoche Grande Claim’,’’ by Robert J. 
Parker, ‘Journal of Tomas de Suria of His Voyage with Malaspina to 
the Northwest Coast of America in 1791,’’ doe., by Henry R. Wagner, in 
Pacific Historical Review (September). 


Among recent academic news may be noted the following: Paul 
W. Gates of Bucknell University has accepted an assistant pro- 
fessorship of American history at Cornell University; William E. 
Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania, delivered a series of three 
lectures at Ohio University last autumn, one of which was entitled, 
‘American Democracy and Its European Interpreters’’; Homer C. 
Hockett is on leave of absence from Ohio State University during the 
academie year 1936-37 to make a special study of the constitutional his- 
tory of the United States; William B. Hesseltine has been promoted to 
associate professor at the University of Wisconsin; John D. Hicks’s 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Federal Union: A History of the United States to 
1865,"’ is expected for early publication in 1937 (Houghton Mifflin 
Company); Lynn I. Perrigo was appointed professor of American his- 
tory and sociology at the University of Kansas City. 
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